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ON THE NATION’ 
~GRIDIRONS... 


ERE is a winning combination you'll 
see in action on football fields through- 


out the country. FOOTBALL 
SHOES 


mis 


1 


ry 
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Yes, year after year, North, South, East 
and West, outstanding teams in every com- 
petition consistently select RIDDELL athletic 
equipment. Equipment that combines ex- 
pert design, skilled craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to assure long lasting Com- 
fort and Safety for the wearer. 


Famous for quality for over a quarter of 
a century, you can rely on RIDDELL! 


See Your RIDDELL Dealer! 


Specialists in Finer Athletic 
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MORE SPEED 
AFOOT! 


267—New, popular-priced wing tip shoe, 
features soft toe, high outside 

counter pockets. Leather insoles, 
top-grain full outsoles. 

Goodyear construction. 


FOR HEADS-UP PLAY! 


3102—One of the finest leather helmets yet 


‘developed. Maximum protection assured by soft, 
leather-covered, no-shock Vinyl padded crown... 


molded bumper back . . . 8 point web crown. 


Suspension no-shock leather covered Vinyl padding. 


100 (3103)—New, one-piece molded helmet, 


rubber and piastic crown. No-shock Vinyl and foam 
rubber combined in crown, ear ond back padding 


to provide dissipation of shock. | 
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Overwhelming choice for leading : 
classics and Bow! Games, 


- 


pig? 
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Spalding’s famed J5-V now heads for 
even greater glory! For now the J5-V 
offers new control in ball handling! 
Control-it—an amazing slip-proof 
treatment—helps keep the surface dry 
to the touch, yet gives increased finger- e 
friction for better control in any weather! é 


One sure thing you can forecast right now. Come fall and football, 
Spalding equipment will again have proven the choice of coaches 
of top-ranked teams across the land. 

With good reason. The new Spalding line gives greater protection, 
allows more freedom of movement—for faster, finer, fighting football. 


PROTECTION 
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3207—Popular lightweight rugged flat style 
shoulder pad. Tailored to fit contour of shoulders. 
Extra wide epaulets riveted to body of ped in 
four places to prevent shifting or lifting. 
Suspended body straps. Leather loop laced Nylan 
covered no-shock Vinyl padding. Choice of sizes; 
3255—New, lightweight outside cantilever pad) 
ideal for backs and ends. Designed to fit contour 
of shoulders. Shoulder caps and body padding 
of no-shock Vinyl. Epaulets hinged to pad 

in two places to prevent shifting, 
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Badminton 


At Its Best 


ALUMINUM 
RACQUET 


Well-balanced, light weight, 
leather grip, nylon strung... 
KEN DAVIDSON APPROVED 


the NEW 
L. CARLTON 


PLASTIC 
SHUTTLECOCK 


Outlasts Regular 
 -Shuttlecocks 5 to 1 


SPORTCRAFT announces a new 


suggested retail price on their 
Carlton Plastic Shuttiecock. 


No. 982 Carlton Outdoor 35¢ each 
Ne. 980 Carlton indoor 50¢ each 
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The ‘‘Free-Action” 
provides wider, firmer 
blocking area — does sod 


movement of the arm. 


Prevents flap from being 
driven downward onto the | 
point of the shoulder — 
prevents shoulder s 

caused by blows from top. — 
Flap is always in proper | 
position. 


and distributes force of shock — 
over entire pad Prevents 


Feature “Snubber”’ Pads 
are available in Small, 
Regular, Large and 
Extra-Large 


“AIRE-GUARD” VINYL 
HIP PADS 


Another great advancement in 


vital safety ui *‘Aire- 
Guard”’ Vinyl Nylon 
Pad Coverings . reamlined 
Form-Fitting Fibres . . . Double 
titchi ‘BETTER HIP 
DS ARE MADE! 


“AIRE-GUARD” VINYL 


“SNUBBER” PADS 


Here is equipment so far advanced in design, in construction, in comfort and in 
safety that none other can compare with these great new Rawlings ‘‘Snubber’’ Pads! 


CONTOURED ARCHES & CAPS are molded to the normal curves of the body. 
They’re sleek—streamlined—provide extra strength——insure better ‘protection! 


INTEGRATED “ACTIONEERED” DESIGN is achieved by shaping the “‘ Aire-Guard”’ 
Vinyl padding to the contoured fibre parts which assures unrestricted action plus 
maximum comfort and improved appearance! 


“AIRE-GUARD” VINYL PADDING absorbs over 77% of the force of a blow com-/ 

pared to 39% for foam rubber! And it’s 28% lighter in weight! Laboratory tests 

pit this to be the finest padding material ever developed for athletic equipment. 
oes not lose its efficiency even in sub-freezing weather! 


NYLON PAD COVERINGS are stronger by test—have a special file weave that 
prevents shifting—never gets slippery! 


DOUBLE WATERPROOFED FIBRES won't absorb more than 3% moisture, even 
when submerged for 24 hours! 


LOCK-TITE STITCHING eliminates ripping! 


There’s never before been Shoulder Pads like these! Every Coach 
will want player needs them. They’re Another 


Great First By Rawlings”... The Freld 


ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. «+ 
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has served us well for 20 years” 
says Coach Lloyd Skor 


Director of Athletics, Helena, Mont., High School 


Coach Skor’s forthright preference for Northern Hard 
Maple floors is seconded, almost unanimously, by 
other coaches questioned in all parts of the country. 


ill These experienced men are alert to every factor 
ys 


that affects either the game or the player. They prefer 


natu Maple because: 
the new Helena gym Maple is resilient: it has a “live” feel under foot, 


b f] d than a unyielding feel. Jt is bright, 
eerful, splinter-free. Painted court lines contrast 
e oore wit well—a big help to players’ vital peripheral msion. 


endl Its tight-grained surface repels dirt; its smoothness . 
. V minimizes floor-burn ; hence, less likelihood of infection. 


Maple endures. The 20-year-old floor pictured 

is a fine example. Maintenance is easy. Refinishing 

| is simple (there’s always a new floor underneath”’). 
Today’s labor costs assuredly point the wisdom of 


| specifying such once-and-for-all materials as Northern 
A M A * Hard Maple. And strictly-enforced MFMA grading 
| regulations assure you that flooring which bears the 


MFMA mill-mark is true Northern Hard Maple, 
truly dimensioned, truly graded, truly seasoned. 
Specify it with the confidence it deserves. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Svite 566, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Architects 12k-MA, 


o or write for file 

textbook folder. 

FLOOR WITH yon HARD MAPLE 
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An Open Letter to the. “4 


National Basketball Committee. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Over the years you’ve done a magnificent job 
of forging and administering a sound, progres- 
sive code of rules. You’ve exhibited boldness 
and intelligence, and basketball has prospered 
because of it. 

Each time the game has come to a crossroad, 
you’ve always taken the correct turn. The elimi- 
nation of the center jump... the three-second 
rule . the 10-second rule .. . all represent 


the highest order of imaginative, courageous, 


and progressive thinking. 

And now the time has come to cudgel your 
brains once more. For basketball has come to 
another crossroad. In fact, it has been standing 
there, stultifying, while you’ve been timidly 
poking around for direction finders. 

_ We refer specifically to two vital and vexing 
problems: 

1. The steady intensification of the accent on 
height. 

2. The tedious fouling debacles in the closing 
- minutes of play. 

You must have noticed the startling increase 
in the number of skyscraping players. Where 
6’5” was once considered “altitudinous,” it now 
barely qualifies for the center position. Players 
like Schlundt, Pettit, Francis, Born, Mattick, 
Halbrook, Uhl, and Sears start at 6’9” and spiral 
all the way up to 7'1”. Next year there’ll be at 
least a half dozen more 7-footers playing col- 
lege ball. 

The handwriting is on the basket: Unless you 
gentlemen take action, basketball will become 
a plaything for the outsized athlete. 

Now, we don’t want to discourage the extra- 
tall boy from playing basketball. On the con- 
trary, let’s get more of them into the act. Basket- 
ball does wonders for them physically and psy- 
_ chologically. But that doesn’t mean we ought 
to make them a present of the game; as we seem 
intent on doing. 

Under the present code, they have a basket 
only 10’ high and a free-throw lane only 6’ wide. 
How much ability do they need to average 20 


MARCH 


points a game? ‘vere little—so little. that it's, 4 


a joke. 

We’d like to call your attention. to the fact . 
that 20 years ago, in an effort to curb the tall 
man, you gentlemen eliminated the center jump 


and introduced the three-second rule. That, 


helped, Yet today, with the problem trebly in- 
tensified, you hesitate to attack it. 

What can be done? The professionals have the 
answer in their 12-foot lane. By forcing the 
pivot man another six feet from the basket, 
they’ve trimmed his inordinate height advan- 
tage. He can’t simply turn and dunk the ball 
into the basket—as in college ball. He must 


both maneuver for his shot and develop an ac-. 


curate assortment of shots. 

In short, he must now v te a ball player—not - 
just a big guy. 

Since the 12-foot levies has proved such an. 
outstanding success—since it has separated the 
men from the goons—what are you school men 
waiting for? Come on, gentlemen, get that rule 
into the NBC code as soon as possible. 


Now for Problem No. 2, the.fouling menace 


in the closing minutes of. play. As we’ve stated 
before in this department, your approach to the 


problem has been unrealistic. 


What you’ve failed to realize is that this late- 
game fouling is inextricably bound to offensive 
stalling, or freezing. Under ‘the existing code, 


a trailing team is practically compelled to foul . 
a team that’s withholding the ball from them. — 


The trailers have no- choice. They must get 
the ball. Not to foul—to keep futilely chasing the 
ball—courts sure defeat. 

The failure of the current. fouling statutes 
stems from your one-diménsional thinking. You 
keep saying: “What can we do to prevent-the 
defense from fouling?” You never say: “What 
can we do to prevent the offense from stalling?”’ 

You don’t seem to realize that fouling and 
stalling go hand in hand—that it’s impossible 


to solve the first problem without resolving the ~ 
second. (Concluded on page 
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* Made to exact professional league specs. 


Finest materials—superb workmanship. 


- 


- Plays best—wears longer, saves money. 


« From every standpoint of superior, un- 
varying quality and outstanding service 
life—it’s the greatest baseball made. 


ae Just look around — you'll see 
that the “97” baseball is stand- 
i ard equipment in hundreds of 
- professional leagues and schools 
D: today! Your MacGregor dealer 
i. has the “97” in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
; CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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By BUCK LAI 
Coach, 1.1.U.—instructor, Brooklyn Dodgers 


basic principles of form. Take 
high-stepping Mel Ott, bucket- 
footing Al Simmons, open- 
stanced Wally Moses, hitching Bob 


Q:::: a few big leaguers violate 


Elliott, and humped-wrist Gil Mc- 


Dougald. 

It is important to be aware of in- 
dividual differences. But in order to 
be practical in expounding basic 


- techniques, it is necessary to deal in 
- generalities. 


PROPER GRIP 
To acquire the correct grip, the 


hitter should shake hands with the_ 
bat. Let’s assume the boy is left-’ 


handed, That means he extends his 
right hand and grips the bat near 
the base of the handle. 

He then affixes his left hand so 
that the small finger touches the 
index finger of the right hand. (Al- 
ways keep those hands together!) 


Then he shifts his left hand so that 


the. second row of knuckles of each 
hand are in a straight (or nearly 
straight) line. This grip will enable 
him to exploit the maximum power 
of each arm. | 
Many batters unthinkingly line up 
either the third or second set of 
knuckles of one hand with the third 
set of the other. This cuts down on 
their power, since the left hand— 
the back hand for left-handed hit- 
ters—doesn’t generate maximum 
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The 
STANCE 


DO NOT TURN HEAO 


BE READY 
FOR A FAST 
= BALL 


SHORT STRIDE 


10"—12" 


[ CONFIDENCE-COURAGE| ( 


KEEP EYES ON BALL Z 


> 
SHOULDERS Lever 


KEEP BAT QuiéTt 
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PROPER: ernie 
AWAY FROM 
ASSUME 
COMFORTABLE 
POSITION 
WEIGHT 
O'IsTRIBUT OO NOT LIFT 
REAR FOOT 
HIT BALL IN/STRIKE ZONE, 


IN FRONT OF BODY 


n bess 


power but merely follows the front 
hand as a sort of hitchhiker. 

The left hand in this position also 
has a tendency to swing the bat up, 
and may cause the batter to be an 
uppercutter; and he’ll be hitting a 
lot of fly balls or pop-ups instead 
of line drives. 

The hitter should remember that 
while the second row of knuckles on 
each hand don’t have to be in an 
exact straight line, as this may prove 
too uncomfortable, these knuckles 
should be in close alignment. This 
isn’t a complicated grip and will 
soon become second nature to the 
batter. 

The same rules apply for the 
right-handed hitter except that he 


- .Books dept. in this issue. 


E of the most astute baseball 

men on the North American 
continent, William (Buck) Lai 
coaches those crack Long Island 
University nines and works for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers as a scout and 
technical instructor. His treatise 
on baiting stance is excerpted 
from his wonderful new book, 
Championship Baseball, From 
Little League to Big League, just 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
For a detailed review of this ex- — 
cellent coaching test, see the New — 


the 


shakes hands with his left hand and 
carries on from there, shifting the 
right hand so that the second set of 
knuckles of each hand are in close, 
alignment with one another. Boe 


POSITION IN BATTER’S BOX 


The batting box is 4’ wide and 6’ 
long. This gives the batter a large 
area in which to place his feet. 
Where should he stand in ‘relation 
to home plate?. i 

First of all, the batter wants -to 
swing only at strikes, except on the 
rare occasions when “it’s necessary 
to protect thé baserunner. He wants 
to hit pitches that come between his 
armpits and his knees and that are 
over the plate, which is 17” wide. 

_ Since the bat, for maximum pow- 
er, should meet the ball ahead of 
the hitter’s body, the hitter should 
stand,fairly deep in the box, behind 

plate He wants to meet the ball . 
as it‘comes over the pate, at a point 
in front of him. 

What’s wrong with standing even 
with (alongside) the plate? Sisaply 
this: In order to meet the ball ahead 
of the body, it will be necessary to 
contact the ball in front of the plate. 
The batter will thus be swinging 
at balls before they cross the plate; 
and some of these pitches, especially 
curves, screwballs, and knucklers, 
would be balls at the time they 
reached the plate. 
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By the same token, pitches that 
are let go because they look outside 
or inside before reaching the plate 
may eventually cross the plate and 
result in called strikes. 


Standing well back in the batter’s 
box also gives the hitter a fraction 
of a second longer to get around on 
a fast ball. This is the pitch that the 
batter must be ready for at all times. 
If he isn’t, the ball will whiz by him 
before he can do anything about it. 
He»should expect the fast ball and 
be able to adjust himself to the other 
types of pitches. 


When facing a curve-ball artist, 
the hitter may change his stance by 


‘moving up in the box. In other 


words, if a pitcher doesn’t have a 
good fast ball, the batter may move 
closer to him. This will sometimes 
enable him to hit the curve before 
it breaks, and other pitches before 
they zigzag or dip. 

There’s no. set rule for the posi- 
tioning of the batter’s feet, though 
they're usually placed at right 
angles to the pitcher. Some hitters 
have the front foot facing the pitch- 


er while keeping the back one at 
right angles to him. 

Other batters point their feet at 
an angle (60, 45, 30 degrees, etc.) 
toward the mound, some of them 
practically facing the pitcher. Bat- 
ters who adopt this “open” stance 


normally do not have good power. 


Some hitters go to the other ex- 


_treme. They have their feet facing 


the catcher, and peer over their 
shoulder at the pitcher. This type of 


hitter usually is a late swinger and . 


consequently an opposite-field hit- 
ter. 


POSITION OF THE FEET 


Since the. first thing a batter does 
is adjust his feet, let’s start with the 
feet and work up. The weight of the 
hitter should be distributed evenly 
over both feet, with most of it rest- 
ing toward the front of the feet and 
not back on the heels. 

The feet should be placed com- 
fortably apart, and a stride of ap- 
proximately 10 to 12 inches should 
be taken to meet the ball. Some 
players take too big a stride (over- 
stride) and thereby fail to maintain 


proper balance. The good batter 
steps to hit the ball; he does not step 
and hit the ball. Few good hitters 
take a long stride, though there have 
been outstanding exceptions. 

An overstrider usually finds it dif- 
ficult to hit breaking stuff or change 
of pace pitches. Since his weight has 
shifted to the front foot too quickly, 
he has lost much of his power; and 
the best he can hope to do is just 
meet the ball and dump it over the 
head of some infielder. 

The good hitter normally doesn’t 


lift his rear foot off the ground. The 


heel comes up, but the front of the 
foot maintains contact with the 
ground. This enables the batter to 
stay anchored while swinging and — 
thus gain greater power. 

Another common fault is striding 
to the same spot every time, no mat- 
ter where the ball is pitched. The 
player should try to meet the ball 
where it is pitched. If it is over the 
inside corner, he should try to pull 


‘the*ball. If it is over the outside, he 


should attempt to hit it to the op- 
posite field. 
-(Continued on page 52) 
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4 ROY CAMPANELLA, Dodgers 


HE slugging Dodger catcher fairly oozes power. Note 

how he faces the pitcher over his front shoulder, 
while keeping his shoulders and hips on a flat plane and 
the bat well away from his body. As he begins his step 
in No. 2, he lowers the arms a trifle. In a less gifted 
hitter, this could be construed as a hitch. From his rather 
wide purchase in No. 3, he whips the bat around on a 
level line and meets the ball out in front of his body off 
a stiff front leg and a bent up-on-the-toe back leg 
(No. 6). Note how his hips and shoulders pivot into the 
ball from No. 3 through No. 8, bringing the full power of 
his body behind the bat. What he has done, in effect, is 
throw the fat end of the bat at the ball. The bat sweeps 
through to the other side of the body, the wrists turning 
over naturally. Now, let’s examine the head. As you can 
quickly see, the head stays fixed—with the eyes glued on 
the ball—from start to finish of the swing. The danger 
point lies between No. 5 and 6, where many young bat- 
ters have the bad habit of pulling their head (and eyes) 
away from the ball due to fear, swinging too hard, or 
just unconscious habit. 
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ARVELOUS is precisely the word for the left-handed 
batting form exhibited by the great Cardinal 
“Country” boy. Everything about it is well-nigh perfect. 
Look at that comfortable, relaxed stance in No. 1, with 
the arms well away from the body and the hands rough- 
ly in a line with the back shoulder. Note that back toe. 
It is pointed slightly in, facilitating the pivot. Slaughter 
takes a short stride, barely clearing the ground with his 
spike (No. 2), then whips his bat around on as beautifully 
a level plane as you can hope to see (Nos. 4-8). Like 
Campanella, he meets the ball in front of his body with 
the full weight of his hips and shoulders flowing behind 
the bat (No. 6). Again note that contact is made off a 
straight, planted front leg with the back leg bent at the 
knee and up on the toe. The throwing action of the bat 
is apparent in No. 7. Compare this picture with No. 7 in 


the Campanella strip. Identical! Also check the front arm 


action in both these strips. Notice how the forearm in 
each instance sweeps around nearly parallel to the 
ground. | 


(Picture strip courtesy of Ethan Allen) 


‘w ENOS SLAUGHTER, Cardinals 
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HE remarkable high 
hurdle marks set by 
men like Forrest Towns 
of Georgia (13.7), Fred 
Wolcott of Rice (13.7), 
Harrison Dillard of 
Baldwin-Wallace (13.6), and Dick 
Attlesey of USC (13.5) have tended 
to obscure the paucity of high hur- 


dling talént. There are just fewer 


good high hurdlers than common- 
sense tells us there should be. 

What’s the reason for this? 

. At one time, this may have been 
attributed to the theory that you 
couldn’t do much without tall, rangy 
material. But this explanation is no 
longer valid. Statistics show that 
some of our best hurdlers (and styl- 
ists) were, and are, well under six 
feet in height. Allan Tolmich, Sam 
Allen, Sam Klopstock, Fred Wolcott, 
Lloyd Duff, and Harrison Dillard are 
just a few of the really fine short 
hurdlers who, through sound coach- 
ing and hard work, overcame their 
size handicap. So, today at least, 
most coaches realize that sheer 
height is no longer the factor it was 
once thought to be. — 

By the same token, leg speed has 
taken on more importance in the 
past 20 years, and an analysis of our 
recent champions shows that the 
vast majority of them were also 
sprinters, and some like Wolcott, 
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Dillard, Davis, and Attlesey were 
outstandingly so. 

Very little can be added to the 
requirements and technique of the 
hurdles. Something, however, can 


be said about the motivation and 


coaching approach in the develop- 
ment of hurdlers. 


WORK-WORK-WORK 


Like most weight men, young 
hurdlers simply don’t realize the 
tremendous amount of work that’s 
necessary for even moderate success. 


Months and years of conscientious — 


analytical work and attention to all 
hurdling details repose in the back- 
ground of every hurdle star. There’s 
just no easy road to stardom. 


THE FALL PROGRAM 


Assuming that desire, capacity for 
work, and courage are present, the 
program for success must start in 
the fall of the year. 

During the warm autumn, a scund 
exercise program to loosen the 
crotch must be adopted in earnest. 


_ A great deal of form hurdling should 


be done long before the season 
starts. It’s also the time of year 
when strength must be built. 

In fact, most hurdle coaches train 
the hurdler as a 440 man in the fall 
to give him this strength. Charles 
Werner, who has had great success 


Are 


with hurdlers at Penn State, goes a 
step further. In the fall, his hurdlers 
often can be found working with his 
cross-country men. : 

With strength comes a certain 
amount of speed. But the back- 
ground must include real speed 
work. So, during the late fall or 
early winter, the hurdler must turn 
to sprinting. He works with the 
sprinters, from the block and on 
the flat, a great deal following his 
fall program. 

By the time he begins hard, in- 
tense hurdle work indoors, he has 
a sound background in the three 
basic areas so necessary for top 
hurdling—exercise (and resulting 
flexibility), strength, and speed. 


PRINCIPLES OF FORM 


As the actual season approaches, a 
review of fundamentals must be 
made. There are many so-called 
styles, and a standard form is as 
elusive to explain as it is to master. 
For example, the style of Dillard as 
contrasted with that of Attlesey 
could certainly confuse the young 
hurdler. He must learn that indi- 
viduals use different forms, but that 
their form principles are similar. 

Dillard and Attlesey, for instance, 
despite different body structures, 
approach the event with the same 


basic aim. That is to maintain for- 
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ward momentum (generated by 


speed between the hurdles) even as 


they lose contact with the ground 
to clear the hurdle. Dillard simply 
does this one way, Attlesey another. 
Their form differences are inciden- 


tal to maintaining balance and mo-. 


mentum over the hurdles. 

A fundamental of good form is the 
realization that hurdle clearance 
must be continuous and relaxed 
from start to finish. The action it- 
sélf cannot be done in phases. When 
the trail leg, for instance, starts for- 


ward, it must not hitch or pause as — 


the boy sails over the hurdle. It 
must come forward and out into the 
next step with continuous motion. 
Thinking in terms of the whole ac- 
tion can often prevent the jerky ac- 
tion so common in our novice hur- 
dlers. 

Still another basic fundamental is 
the “direct line” action of the arms, 
lead leg, and head. All action over 
and between the hurdles must be 
along a direct iniaginary line from 
the start of the race to the finish. 

The boy whose lead arm goes 
across his body off the “direct line,” 
or who cuts down off the most direct 
line toward the finish can only lose 
balance, and thus valuable time. Of 
course, the same thing may be said 
of the boy who raises the left shoul- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(both arms forward in clearing hurdle). It also shows v 
trunk coming forward so that hurdle is stepped ps 
than jumped. Notice right knee leading start of leg swing 
that will be forward and just slightly upward. 


NO. 2: Barnard continues to bring upper trunk forward 
and down in preparation for lay-out on top of hurdle. 
Note low lead arm which is aiding in bringing trunk down 
on to thigh of lead leg. Lead knee bend is about right 
at this stage. 


NO, 3: Illustrates the faulty locking of lead leg often 
seen in even very good hurdiers. It's usually caused by 


"lead foot being swung too high just as it eae 
-. The fault makes a relaxed rapid cut-down ‘ 


NO, 4: Note excellent use of lead arm (left) and fine 
forward lean as a result. Lead right leg is now properly 
flexed and trail leg is starting forward in continuous action 
that will go into stride off hurdie. 


NO. 5: Barnard starting cut-down of lead leg and still 
maintaining fine upper body lean with trailing leg coming 
through flat, Note tenseness in Bornard’s right arm. Action 
of this arm is one of his most serious faults. 


NO. 6: Coming off hurdle with shoulders square and 
showing excellent balance. Note how toes of foot 


are up as leg comes through. 
NO. 7: Barnard showing excellent relaxation and 
sition so necessary to maintain momentum. Trailing leg 


continued to come forward in continuous action into next 


NO. &: Iliustrates a slightly high arm action, but shows 
Barnard going into sprinting action to next hurdle. 


~ 


ace 


By DON CANHAM, Head Coach, University of Michigan 
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HE broad jump is a relatively 
simple event consisting of: 

1. A run sufficiently long and 
accelerated to gain “maximum” yet 
relaxed momentum. 

2. A jump up from the board that 
lifts the center of gravity as high as 
possible with little loss of forward 
momentum. 

3. A forceful throw of the lead 


leg that aids the angle of take-off 


and, to a small extent, the forward 
drive. 

4. A landing that fully extends 
the feet yet keeps the buttocks off 
the ground. 

Like most “simple’’ events, how- 
ever, perfection of form requires 
careful study and constant practice 
over many months and years. 

THE RUN. Great broad jumpers 


have varied in the length of their 


run. from 100’'to about 140’. Jesse 


1Henry, Franklin, “Research on Sprint 
Running,” The Athletic Journal, February, 
1952, Vol, 32, No. 6, pages 30-34, . 


12 


Owens (26’ 8%”, Ohio State, 1935), 
by great acceleration of the first 
third of his run, needed only 100’, 
whereas Willie Steele (26’ 6”, San 

Diego State; 1948) ran over 140’. 
Most great jumpers have needed 
about 120’. 

Questioning of both coaches and 
athletes as to the why of the length 
of their run invariably produces the 
same answer, “It seems best for 
me.” Yet detailed discussion dis- 
closes that their run seems best sim- 
ply because they’ve drilled on a 
length that someone said was cor- 
rect, or because their home runway 
was short, and not because they iad 
sound reasons for its selection. 

How long then should a run be? 
One answer is “‘the shortest distance 
within which. man can achieve 
maximum speed and still be pre- 
pared for the jump for height at the 
toe-board.” This sounds well, but 
unfortunately is false. Followed lit- 
erally, it would mean that the broad 
jump run should be almost 200’ long. 


The latest research bearing on 
this problem is that by Franklin 
Henry,'! who found that a sprint- 
er trying for all-out acceleration, 
achieves top speed in about six sec- 
onds from the start or at from 150’ 
to 175’. At 66’, about 95% of peak 
velocity is achieved; at 120’, 98%. 

It seems clear then that: (1) max- 
imum speed is never achieved in the 
broad jump by even the greatest 
jumpers, (2) if speed is essential to 
best distance, a run of well over 100’ 
is necessary, and (3) a run of even 
140’ necessitates maximum, though 
relaxed, acceleration from the very 
first step throughout the entire run. 

How should the run be made? It 
seems as though each coach and 
each textbook has a slightly dif- 
ferent answer. Yet a few facts seem 
clear. 

First, tension during the last three 
strides and take-off will outweigh 
in loss of height and distance what 
might be gained in greater velocity. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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GEORGE BROWN « 1953 National AAU Champion « 25’ 1034” | 


One gains three impressions from this Brown, very correctly, doesn’t attempt 
series of George Brown, National AAU to use this action to increase the forward 
champion in 1953 with a leap of 25’ momentum of the body. 

10%” and NCAA titleholder in 1952 with The hurried dropping of the feet (Nos. 
25" mm. 9-10) is apparently caused by the exag- 
First, that of good height in the air erated forward tilt of the body and the 


(Nos. 5-8) despite no apparent special jqwered position of the head, arms, and 
effort to jump off the board (Nos. 1-2). ands in Nos. 8-10. ; 


Second, a simple action by each leg th 4 | ; 
which makes no pronounced effort to win Nees wp, the eyes 
horizontally, and the hands above the 
drive the body forward but moves nat- ! 
erally: ti knees until the last possible moment, the 
y feet could have maintained the excellent 


an efficient landing (Nos. 4-10). 

Third, a.potentially fine landing (No. position shown in No. 9 and _s 
9) which is lost in No. 10 by allowing gained important inches. 
the body to tip forward and the feet to Had Brown maintained the cnetieis 
drop much too soon. position in No. 9, he would have been 


One can thus assume that this isn’t one in danger of sitting down in the pit. This 
of Brown’s best jumps. is best avoided by relaxing and flexing 


Note that the lead leg moves forward the knees and by throwing the head for- 
easily in Nos. 1-3, drops back as a nat- ward and down between the knees at 
ural result of the forward movement of — the last possible instant. 
the left leg and of the “hang” position The hands can be thrown quickly 
(as it is sometimes called) in No. 5, and backward or can be thrown forcefully 
finally is swung forward again to an forward beyond the toes, as shown in 
excellent landing position in No. 9. Fig. 3 on page 42. 


By KEN DOHERTY, Track Coach, U. of Penneyivania 


Jumping Essentials 


Cc 
7-9 STRIDES 12-14 STRIDES a 
(30-40 Ft.) (70-100 Ft.) < 


100-140 Ff. 
Fig. 1, the run; this is a smooth, unified sprint with no sudden changes in speed or emphasis. 
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Used by more Universities, Colleges, 
and High Schools than any others in the field 


Spot-Bilt uses exclusive WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
Construction to reduce the weight of its top-grade athletic 
shoes to a minimum, thus allowing athletes to attain the peak 
speed so necessary in today’s competition. Naturally, for 
such quality-crafted shoes, Spot-Bilt selects Kangaroo. 
Incredibly light, soft, and flexible, it is, in addition, the 
strongest, longest-wea ring of all leathers... ideal for athletic 
took for the WHITE SPOT footwear. Do you wonder that light-weight Spot-Bilt shoes are 


... identifies America's 


finest athletic footwear demanded by leading coaches all over America? 
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RUCTION 
in webbinigs 


Spring 


OUNCE 
wih WING-FLEX. (feativerwe 


‘prevant sivetching: 
pocket, Insther 


by or. 


No, 735. Yellow Back nylon 
stitched Kangaroo uppers and 
linings. Patented non-stretch 
white nyicn toe to heel outside 
reinvorcement. Exira long roll-over 
_ tongues — reinforced roll-set 

‘ eyelet. Selected chrome bend 
leather tap and heel lift, attached 
without exposed stitching. 
Lockstitch Construction. Spring 
steel plate. Hardened steel 
detachable spikes. 


No. 725. same as No. 735 — 
| except Blue Back Kangaroo. 


13 OUNCE* PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL WITH WING-FLEX 
(featherweight) CONSTRUCTION 


7 OUNCE* MEET SHOE WITH 


WING-FLEX (featherweight) 
CONSTRUCTION 


* Size 8 


nearest SPOT®eBILT dealer 
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No. 234. Yellow Back 
nyton stitched Kangaroo 
uppers and linings. Nylon 
webbings to prevent 
stretching. Extra iong roll- 
over tongues — telescopic 
eyelets. Solid leather 
counters in outside counter 
pockets. Selected leather 
straight outersoles. 
Goodyear welt construction. 
Richardson's featherweight 
Pro cleats. Solid copper 
rivets, 


No, 224. Same as No, 234 
—except Biue Back 
Kangaroo. 


SPOTeBILT 160 MUNROE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Part 1 of “—— Allen Morris story; 
developing his forehand and backhand 


MAKING 


CHAMPION 


casion—opening day of the Na~- 

tional Tennis Championships, 
1953. A gruelling match has just 
been concluded on one of the club- 
house courts, and a large and en- 
thusiastic crowd is surrounding the 
loser! Meanwhile the winner is leav- 
ing the court unnoticed. Why this 


Tees scene is Forest Hills. The oc- 


unusual twist? Since when does 


everyone love a loser? 

The winner was Mervyn Rose, 
Australia’s No. 1 player, an exper- 
ienced internationalist. The loser 
was Allen Morris of Presbyterian 
College, a comparative unknown 
participating in his first national 
championship in only his second 
year of serious competitive tennis. 
In winning the first two sets of 
this match, 10-8, 9-7, Morris had 
exhibited distinct signs of future 
greatness. The sportswriters spoke 
glowingly of him in the next day’s 
papers. One of them, Al Laney, of 


the New York Herald T'ribune, 


wrote: “... he has a big serve and 
an accurate one. He is also a good 
volleyer and his grand ground 
strokes, not yet as good as they will 
be, are properly made. The back- 
ground especially, shows that a 
great deal of intelligent work has 


been doné on it... .” 
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This is the story of that background 
from the fall of 1951 when Morris en- 
tered Presbyterian to the present day. 
Before entering Presbyterian, Morris’ 
tennis playing had been sporadic. 
He had played some as a youngster, 
managing to win the Southern Jun- 
iors in 1949. But he had then given up 
the game for football at Georgia Tech. 
He hadn’t played at all during the 
two-year period prior to his matricu- 
lation at Presbyterian. — 

Morris’ biggest problem was this: 
He and steadi were strangers. 
What’s more, they weren’t destined to 
become acqtainted for some time. 
This was due to Allen’s desire to “kill” 
every ball that came over as well as 
to poor stroke production in all de- 
partments of the game. 

His lack of experience in the Boys’ 
and Juniors’ was another serious 
drawback, as was the fact that he was 
starting instruction late in tennis life. 
At 19, he should have been a veteran. 

We faced the same basics problem 
on the two ground strokes and the 
serve. Through the hitting area, Mor- 
ris maintained the minimum racket 
contact with the ball, and the difficul- 
ty of attaining sound action here was 
heightened by bad habits grooved 
over years of play. 

We had so many technical changes 
to make that I decided to work on 
one thing at a time. We followed this 
pattern throughout all] the instruction. 
There was a further reason for this 


JIM LEIGHTON, Jr. 
Tennis Coach, Presbyterian College 


approach. Working on all departments 
at the same time would have thrown 
him off completely and might possibly 
have caused him to lose confidence in 
my instruction. It is necessary to have 
the complete confidence of your pupil 
at all times. 

We tackled the backhand first be- 
cause it was the easiest job. I wanted 
him to see progress as soon as pos- 
sible. Morris had bad habits to break 
down on this side before we could 
build up the stroke. He took too short 
a backswing, using too much wrist 
and forearm. He hit from outside the 
intended line of flight toward the in- 
side, slicing every ball. He rarely got 
his weight into the shot and hit the 
ball on too flat a trajectory. And, of 
course, he was hitting too hard. My 
constant cry was “take it easy; don’t 
hit the ball so hard.” . 

(It should be noted here that we 
spent many hours together, analyzing 


pictures of Don Budge’s backhand. — 


The U.S.L.T.A. has a fine film that can 
be used for this, and you will find it 
most helpful in your instruction.) 

The first thing» we aimed for was a 
longer backswing; that is, the swing- 
ing of the racket back from the shoul- 
der so that the elbow would end about 
mid-waist. The racket from this point 
would then start to swing into the 
ball in contrast to the elbow-lead that 
was very noticeable on his old shot. 

I asked him to take the racket 
straight back in doing this, since this 
is the simplest way. In addition, we 
worked on turning the shoulders more 
with the back swing. This turning of 
the shoulders made the backward 
swinging of the arm easier, of course. 

At this time, we also corrected his 
inclination to hit from above the ball 
down into it (causing his sliced shot), 
to hitting from below the ball up 
through it. This gradually changed the 
underspin to topspin. : | 

Once he absorbed these points, I 
added the concept of swinging the 
racket from inside out—that is, from 
inside the intended line of flight to- 
ward the outside. Or, expressed an- 
other way, a swing in which the elbow 
would go from relatively close to the 
body to relatively further away. This 
latter point particularly would length- 
en the hitting area. 

The idea of the swing was difficult 
for Morris because he was a tense 
player. When he tried to relax and 
swing the racket head, he couldn’t 
control his shots. However, this “easy” 
way of playing the game was one of 
my goals for him, and I insisted on it 
throughout the instruction. 7 

We worked on these four points— 
the backswing, hitting from inside 
out, hitting up into the ball, and the . 
swinging of the racket—and when we 
couldn’t improve one we left it tem- 
porarily and worked on another. 

The problem here was this: Morris 
had a definite set of muscular pat- 
terns to which he continuously re- 
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sports nets are made to take 


Unless you are an expert, it is not so 
easy to tell a superior net from an ordi- 
nary one. At first glance the mesh, 
thread and binding may look pretty 
much the same. But in year-after-year- 
wear-tests...in all kinds of weather... 
superior built nets like Ederer Invinci- 
ble, give you up to 50% LONGER wear. 


If your school is presently using Ederer 
Invincible nets, you know the value of 
that statement. For one thing, Invincible 
nets have double strength in areas where 
wear is greatest. For another, Ederer 


sudden strain and unusual wear! 


sees that EVERY net has 100% uniform 
mesh...with each thread selected from 
the finest quality rot resistant cotton 
or linen fibres. And before even one net 
reaches your hands, it receives Ederer’s 
famous DOUBLE inspection. 


So next time you need sports net equip- 


ment—specify Ederer Invincible. You'll 
find Invincible nets competitively priced - 


and available everywhere in the United 
States. For the name of your nearest 
Invincible distributor, write Ederer 
Division, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


EDERER Division 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY INC. 
540 North Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois | 
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IF YOU WANT 


PLAYTIME 
Welded Steel BLEACHERS 


Playtime’s Welded Steel Panel makes 
the big difference. This Panel is rug- 
gedly built of heavy structural steel 
angles welded to a 5” steel channel 
base. otk pig you the solid - rigid base 
n to safely re the active, 
stling crowds which attend your 
school’s sports activities. 
This rugged Welded Steel Panel gives 
ou fewer parts to assemble in erect- 
ng your Bleachers. It allows you to. 
have a NEAT, STRAIGHT, LEVEL 
line of Bleachers merely by adjustin 
the low end of each Panel Section. it 
offers you the added advantage of 
quickly and easily rearranging your 
seating to suit the current sports ac- 
tivity. You simply move entire Bleach- 
er sections to suit your seating re- 
quirements. Write for further details. 


PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MARS, PENNA. 


turned, and some days it was futile to 
try to get the muscles to react in the 
new way. (Besides being technically 
sound as an instructional device, this 
change of approach provides a psy- 
chological boost.) 
Slowly Allen’s old habits were 
broken down and replaced by the 
new ones. Since my concept of the 


backhand is that of a lift shot, lintro- | 
duced this idea to Morris and we . 


worked on lifting the ball into court 
through a slight upward swing of the 
racket. Later we worked on hitting 
the ball with the knees bent and 
straightening them up as he went 
through the shot to get the: lifting 
effect. 

Firming up the wrist and getting 
the weight into the shot by leading 
in with the right shoulder ended the 
work on the backhand for this period. 

Morris launched his competitive 
career in the summer of 1952 when he 
played the Southern circuit. All that 
work on his backhand paid off, for it 
was by far his outstanding shot. He 
started slowly, but by the end of the 
summer he was able to hold his own 
with the top Southern players. 

In the fall of 1952, we worked on 
the backhand cnly when Morris or 
I became dissatisfied with some par- 
ticular point. His most frequent com- 
plaint was that he sometimes felt as 
though he were pushing the racket 
through the hitting area. Whenever 
this came up, I suggested more turn- 
ing of the shoulders and more inside- 
out swing. I also had him work on the 
feeling that he was hitting around 
the ball. 

These three points gave him more 
contact in the hitting area without the 
pushing feeling. We also worked on 
footwork from time to time, using 
slide steps along the baseline to get 
him into position for the shot. 


Morris’ play during his first col- 


through undefeated, his best win be- 
ing over Alfredo Millet, Rollins Col- 
lege’s No. 1 man, a Mexican Davis 
Cup player. 

When Morris graduated to the East- 
ern Grass Court circuit the summer 
of 1953, Allison Danzig of the New 
York Times had this to say of his 
backhand after the Spring Lake, N. J., 
tournament. “. . . te see him come 
over the ball on his backhand and fol- 
low through is to behold the acme of 
classical form ... Morris has an all- 
purpose backhand .. .” 

This covers the important parts of 
the backhand instruction over the 
two-year period up to his match with 
Rose. Now lets take the forehand 
through the same two years of instruc- 
tion. 

On the forehand side, Morris had 
_ peculiar faculty of hitting the 

ence and the net on alternating shots. 
Stroke production here left much to 
be desired. He used his wrist poorly. 
He was too stiff-armed. His shoulders, 
too, were stiff and uncoordinated with 
the racket swing. He swung from out- 


side the line of flight toward the in- 


HIS is the second of a series of 

articles by Jim Leighton, Jr., the 
gifted tennis coach of Presbyte- 
rian College (Clinton, S. C.). In 
this article and another to follow, 
Jim will tell exactly how he 
shaped the game of his star pro- 
tege, Allen Morris, one of Amer- 
ica’s most brilliant Davis Cup | 
prospects. 


legiate season was spotty, but he went | 


side. He used very little pivot and his 
footwork was poor. He hit all his fore- 
hands stiff-kneed and his right shoul- 
der dipped downward to give a golfing 
appearance to his stroke. He hit every 
forehand with his weight going back- 
ward instead of forward. 

_ There was, in short, no sound action 
whatever in the hitting area. You can 
readily see why it seemed best not 
to tackle all that and the backhand 
at the same time. We did, however, 
approach one problem on the fore- 
hand without going into too much de- 
tail at that time. 

Morris’ down-the-line shot was par- 
ticularly inconsistent. Much of the dif- 
ficulty here was caused by the wrist, 
though he missed high balls because 
he hit too late and low balls because 
he did not get down to them. 


In most good forehands, there’s a 
feeling of going around the ball 
whether hitting cross-court or down 
the line. Because Morris led the racket 
in with the wrist too much, he could 
never get this feeling. The racket head 
should be even with the wrist or just 
ahead of it when the ball is hit. 

Morris couldn’t attain this effect be- 
cause his racket was always behind 
the wrist when he contacted the ball. 
It was as though he forgot that he had 
an extension in his hand—the racket 
—and tried to hit the ball only with 
his wrist. 

We worked on the racket swinging 
in as an integral part of the arm— 
a one-unit swing, you might call it— 
but it was a deeply grooved fault and 
we could only improve the down-the- 
line shot by having him hit high balls 
earlier and bending to the low ones. 

In addition to the down-the-line 
shot during this first period of work 
on the forehand, we broke Morris’ 
habit of hitting every ball with his 
weight on his rear foot. In a good fore- 
hand, the weight shift should precede 
the swing somewhat. 

With the down-the-line shot slightly 
improved and a better weight shift on 
the way, I was satisfied that we had 
accon.plished as much as we could on 
the forehand during the first fall ses- 
sion. This stroke, however, was a det- 
riment to his play during his first sum- 
mer of serious competition, so that 
when he returned to Presbyterian in 
the fall of 1952 we went to work on 
the stroke in earnest. 

We analyzed movies of his forehand 
very carefully and both of us knew 
the changes we wanted and the type 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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ONE NAME STANDS OUT! 


FABRICS 
ce Look for the Label in 
Boost team spirit and cut costs by specifying uniforms of | the garment that identifies 
Skinner fabrics. Your players look better right | the Skinner fabric 


of your choice. 


through the season. For uniform fabrics with stand-out appearance 
and ability to take rough wear...Skinner! 


SU PONT 


Skinner Combat Cloth* Strong- 
est of all Skinner Athletic 
fabrics. Fast color, light weight, 
100% nylon. Favorite for foot- 
ball pants. 


Skinner Tackle Twill*® fabric. 
Color and flash, with special 
stamina for tough wear. Vat 
dyed, fast color, water repellent 
rayon and cotton. 


Skinner “8217"* The standard 
satin for basketball trunks, warm- 
up jackets and softball uniforms. 
High lustre, vat dyed, fast color, 
rayon face, cotton back satin. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
NEW YORK 3. NEW YORK 
*T.M. Reg. Pat. Off, 
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Check List for Large Meets 


meet for over 40 schools and 
700 athletes is a job requiring 
top administrative ability and a 
super-remarkable memory—plus a 
detailed check list. 
A check list, complete to the most 
minor detail, can mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure... 


(Vineet: and producing a track 


between pride and embarrassment. - 


.. between meeting the time sched- 
ule and running well into dusk and 
darkness. 

The following check list has been 
developed over a period of four 
years to facilitate the management 
of the annual sectional meet held in 
Johnstown, N. Y. Though designed 
for a particular situation, it can 
easily be adapted to nearly any high 
school meet. 


BEFORE DAY OF MEET 


I. Select officials: 

director 

Referee 

....etarter 

of course 

Asst. clerk of course 

Announcer 

._.-Head finish judge 

+~asst. finish judges (pick six 
places, two on first) 


timer 


__.6 asst. timers (time four places, 
three on first) 

._..Head field judge 

High jump judge 
...Broad jump judge 


—2 Pole vault judges (start in A.M., : 


two shifts) 
._..Shot put judge 
...2 Discus judges (start in A.M., two 
shifts) 
Inspectors 
__.Hurdle chief 
_...Marshal 
Asst. marshals 
_..Surveyor (check lanes, etc.) 
Physician 
Nurse 


Press steward 


_..§ Seorers (five classes of schools) 


II. Select student aides: 


_. Awards queens 

___.Chaperone 

_..l Runner for meet director 

_...l Runner for referee | 

_...6 Runners for clerk of course (start 
to finish line) 

_..2 Runners for announcer 

_..1l Runner for head field judge 

._... Tamper for holes 


By MILTON E. ZOELLNER 
Track Coach, Johnstown (N. Y.) H. S. 


_..1 Raker for holes 

___.2 Badge dispensers 

___.2 Equipment managers 

_._.’ Helpers at high jump 

Helpers at broad jump 
shifts) 

__.3 Helpers at pole vault 

_..4 Helpers at shot put 

__.5 Helpers at discus 

Hurdles crewmen 

___.5 Guides for visiting teams 

__.5 Program distributors 

_..2 Finish line holders 


III. Track: 


_._.Roll track 
_..Check surface 
__Line track (afternoon before meet) 
—_Cut sod curbing 
IV. Shot Put: 


__.Paint toe board’ 
_..Line circle 
_.__Line two practice circles 


V. Discus: 
__.Spot ring 
sector 
___Line 100’, 110’, 120’, 130’ arcs 
_..Line practice circle 
VI. High Jump: 
___Roll approach area 
_..Fill pit with sawdust 
VII. Pole Vault: 
_..Roll approach lane 
_..Fill pit with sawdust five feet high 
VIII. Broad Jump: 
_._.'Spade and level sand 
___Paint take-off board 
__.Roll approach lane 
IX. Cut grass on all surrounding 
areas 
X. Tents: 
_.Tent for scorers 
.___Tent for awards and awards queens 
XI._,Erect announcer’s stand 
XII._._Prepare first aid room 
XIII..._Spot dressing room locations 


XIV.___Set in pipe inserts for high 
jump and pole vault markers 

XV._..Chart parking spaces for 
busses 


XVI._._Check and repair hurdles 


XVII. Equipment Check: 
__.Extra gun for starter 
_._.5 Boxes shells 
._.__.2 Whistles 


_..1 Stop watches (synchronized by 
jeweler) 

.___.15 pills and container 

_._.Order competitors’ numbers 
__Order pins (runners, officials, and 
aides) 

__ Pencils for judges, timers, and 
scorers 

__.Prepare master scoring cards 

__.Order event cards 

__.Order trophies 

__.Order ribbons (or medals) 

__.4 Extra batons 

__.10 Extra hurdles 

___150’ Tape for discus 

___100’ Tape for shot put 

___.3, 50’ Tapes for broad high 
jump, pole vault 

.___£[;0 discus markers 

_._.4 cross bars (metal) 

4 rakes (holes, broad jump, high 
jump, pole vault) 

__£[jBroom for broad jump take-off 
board 

a stick for setting pole vault 

ar 

__High jump and pole vault markers 
(show height of bar) 

___Ball of yarn for finish line 

._..2 Red flags for inspectors 

__£(Signs for dressing quarters 

__._Badges for officials and udent 
aides 

__6 Rule books 


-_...Tamp for holes 


._..Step ladder for measuring winning 
jump (pole vault) 
._._.Seales for measuring shot and dis- 


cus 

.__Paint and brush for marking shot 
and discus 

..._.9 Tables and chairs for scorers 

-—5 Stands and chairs for awards 
queens 

. _Step-stands for judges and timers 


XVIII..Orient student aides 
XIX.__Assign badges to student 
aides 
XX.__Type program stencil 
XXI...Mimeograph programs 
XXII.__Send out entry blanks 
XXIII. Fill out entry cards 
.._Publicity 
.__.Entries 
__History 
___Records 
_..Time of starting 
.__Returning champions 
___Feature articles 
__Program of events 
___Local personnel 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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Wilson's NEW 


by these five two-letter 


WILSON (Patented) COMPOSITE PADDING IS AMAZING 


Helmets TP and TU include Wilson composite impact dis- 
sipating padding of Ensolite and Latex Foam—known to have 
the most modern impact dissipating value. Provides the 
highest Hal of protection against injurious head blows 


yet attaine 


Helmets TC, TH and TL include Wilson new Vinyl Foam 
and Latex Foam composite padding. All helmets inmolded 


brilliant colors. 


Choose from these FIVE Special types of newest inner-construction 


iii TP—Trade Price $16.95 
a a Composite padding of 


Ensolite and Latex 
Foam Rubber, dis- 
tinctive white leather 
lining. Crown padding 
positioned on three 
14-inch web suspen- 
sions. Military-type, 
formed and padded 
chin strap. 


1954 Helmets 
will be identified 


combinations. . TP, TU, TC, 
TH and TL, 


TH—Trade Price $9.95 
Lower section com- 
posite padded with 
Vinyl Foam and 
Latex Foam as is top 
of 6-point web sus- 
pension. Tan leather 
covered. Same chin 
strap. 


TU—Trade Price $14.95 
Same padding mate- 
rial as TP, but styled 
in popular 6-point, 
navy-type suspen- 
sion. Composite 

ding throughout. 
Same new padded 
chin strap. 


TC—Trade Price $12.85 —6-point, 
navy-type suspension. 
Composite padding 
throughout of Vinyl Foam 
and Latex Foam. All pad- 
ding covered with rich tan 
leather. Standard military- 
type chin strap. — 


TL—Trade Price $7.85 
Same suspension and 
lower padding as TH 
with leather circle at 
top. Same chin strap. 
The most outstand- 
ing protective helmet 
of this quality ever 
produced for the price. 


i. & 


e | | The United States Patent Office has declared 
4 , > | WILSON first. Each of the five NEW WIL- 
Z TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT he, | SON HELMETS for 1954 will carry this 


Patent Number—72,634,415—on the back, 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO, Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 


4 
{A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Vane 


ALL STUDENT BODY 
Stars With 


gets into the 
Only 
Table Tennis 
develops so 

many top- 
notch players 
in a competi- 
tive sport. 


Mae Clouther, 
3-cime U. S. 

Doubles Cham- 

~~ sopion, uses 
Harvard 
equipment 
a exclusively. 


HARVARD 
TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT, 
made by the world’s 
largest table tennis 
manufacturer, gives 
you the equipment of 
champions, extra skill, 
thrills for all. 


SEND COUPON 
TODAY FOR FREE 
PENNIES 

Ts 


OURNAMENT CHAI 

Co. Dept. SC-6 
Horverd Teble 


60 srate St, Bester 


SCHOOL BASEBALL, 1954 


EVERAL significant develop- 


ments for the 1954 high school 
baseball season deserve every 
coach’s closest attention: 
Professional baseball has adopted 
the try-out regulation as recom- 
mended by the National Federation. 
Several changes have been made in 
the rules. The new picture, Modern 
Baseball, is meeting with a high de- 
gree of approval and will be widely 
distributed. The Joint Committee 
program has been approved for the 


hew year. 


Let’s examine gach of these de- 
velopments more closely. 


CONTRACT AGREEMENT 


The Baseball Contract Agreement 
which was in effect last year has been 
unanimously approved for another 
year. No high school boy will be of- 
fered a contract until after gradua- 
tion or after permanent loss of eligi- 
bility for reasons as outlined. 

The try-out provision.of the agree- 
ment has been modified in accordance 
with the proposal adopted at last 
summer’s National Federation meet- 
ing. This provides that no high school 
boy will be permitted to enter a pro- 
fessional try-out during the school 
year unless such entry has been ap- 
proved in advance by his high school 
principal. 

The only exception will be .in the 
rare case where the high school prin- 
cipal is an agent of a professional 
baseball club. In that case, other ma- 
chinery will be devised for that school 
system. 

In the few states in which entry in 
a try-out during weekends of the 
school year would be in violation of 
the state association regulation, at- 
tempts will be made through friendly 
conference to avoid conflicts. In such 
states, if no common grounds for 
agreement can be found, it will be 
necessary for the principal to decide 
whether the best interests of the boy 
will be served by the try-out or by 
continued eligibility. 

For try-outs held during the sum- 
mer months, no contract overtures 
will be made and nothing in the way 
af expenses which might be contrary 
to high school regulations will be 
offered. While it is not probable that 
summer try-outs will cause any con- 
flict with eligibility regulations, a 
study will be made of the present 
status. At a recent meeting of the 
California Federation, the prohibition 
against summer try-outs under the 
stated conditions was removed from 
the by-laws. 

Several significant rules revisions 


' were authorized at the last meeting 


Edited by H. V. PORTER 
Secretary, National Federation 


of the National Federation Baseball 
Committee. One purpose of the revi- 
sions was to keep the major rules in 
harmony with those of the profes- 
sional game. The revisions include 
provisions about the balk penalty, the 
sacrifice fly, and interference by a 
spectator. 

The balk penalty may now be de- 
clined. In the National Federation 
Code, the declined penalty rule which 
had applied to catcher interference 
and to an illegal pitch is now ex- 
tended to include a balk. Under 
these circumstances, one compara- 
tively simple statement will cover all 
three of these related acts. It will 
provide that for any one of these acts, 
if the batter reaches first base safely 
(regardless of whether he gets there 
by hit, 4th ball, missed 3rd strike or 
by being hit by a pitch), and if each 
runner advances a minimum of one 
base, the penalty for the catcher in- 
terference or the illegal pitch or the 
balk will be automatically declined 
and the play will stand. 

For the professional game, the 
changed rule is more complicated. 
The three listed acts will have three 
slightly different covering rules. For 
the balk, the manager will be asked 
to make a choice as to whether to 
take the penalty or decline it. 

The new sacrifice fly rule provides 
that if a fair fly is caught or if it 
would have been caught if fielded 
properly and if a run scores, it will 
be considered a sacrifice. Heretofore, 
only a bunt could result in a sacrifice. 

With one slight difference, the Fed- 
eration rule will be the same as the 
professional rule. By the professional 
rule, if a runner scores from Ist or 
2nd after a caught fly, it will be left 
to the judgment of the scorer whether 
the score was due to imperfect field- 
ing. By the Federation Code, this 
judgment will be removed since the 
rule will provide that one of the con- 
ditions for a sacrifice fly is that there 
be a runner on 3rd at the time the fly 
is hit. 

The third change concerns spectator 
interference. If « foul fly comes down 
near the wall of the stands so that a 
spectator prevents the fielder from 
making a catch, the batter will be 
out if the ball, at the time of the 
interference, is outside such wall. He 
will not be out because of interfer- 
ence if the ball is over the stands, 
even though he might be put out by 
a catch of the ball which is over the 
stands. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Contributing to the superior design and © 
rugged construction of Medart Gym 
Equipment is 80 years of experience con 
accumulated through the successful = 

solution of every type of gym planning and — 
furnishing problem. To help you inall | | 

matters concerning gymnasium equipment, 

this vast reservoir of 

yours to command, without 

Complete Source. 


ASK FOR 
LITERATURE 


= 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. « 3542 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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For full details on any of these products, write to: Scholastic Coach, 
New Equipment Department, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


@ ROLL-OUT BLEACHERS, by Hussey Mfg. Co., roll in and out like a ball 
and feature a fully enclosed deck which prevents collection of waste 
under stands, saves cleaning time, etc. Easily operated by one person. 


Available with electric controls which unroll and fold bleachers. © PLASTIC FOOTBALL CAPE. Butwin’s newest 


cape is made of low temperature? plastic that 
cannot be affected by heat or cold. Extremely 
long and roomy, it is reinforced at all points 
of strain, All seams are vulcanized or heat- 
sealed, making it entirely waterproof. Has inside 
hand pockets to keep garment tightly closed, 
snap front, oversize hood to go over helmet, 
and oversize shoulders to go over pads. Comes 
in two sizes, perfect for all. outside sports. 


WHIRLPOOL BATH. Strong, 
~ sturdy, low-priced Vibra-Whirl 
features a large, permanent 
motor which circulates 60,000 
wily gal. of water per hour! Is 40” 
om long, 21” wide, 30” deep, al- 
oa lowing enough room for body 
van to be placed in any position. 
ae Size and power of device in- 
creases both range and intensity 
of massaging action. Made of 
electrically welded steel pro- 
tected with zinc chromate and 
finished in asphalt-base. Deluxe 
model is constructed of stainless 

steel 


= 


: @ JR. ATHLETIC SUPPORTER. Johnson & 
a Johnson's “Coach-Little Leaguer” fits waist 
7 measurements 20” to 26” — designed es- 
. pecially for Little League baseball players 
i with approval of Little League. 


BADMINTON RACKET. 
Featured in Cortland’s 
@ SHOULDER PADS. Rawlings new line fectures 
double-contour design fibres and Aire-Guard Viny! 
padding that absorbs a higher degree of shock 
then other padding material. New fibres present 
@ smoother, wider blocking surface, while po- 
tented Safety Snubber affords multiple protection 
yet assures complete freedom of action. 


sibility of cracks between 4 
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—a process which electroni- 
rhe cally welds all frame parts i 
| ingle, sturdy uni 
inte single, sturdy unit. 


1953 National League 1953 American League 
Home Run Champion . Batting Champion 


F, 
1953 American League jj 
Home Run Champion // 


1953 National League 
Batting Champion 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 


Send for free full color catalogs. 
Address Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. SC 
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Trying Out 
the Little 
and Bigger Leaguers 


By CHRIS G. CHACHIS | 
Athletic Dir., Orange County Community College, Middletown, N. Y. 


AST summer I had the privilege 
of serving on a panel at New 
York University Graduate 

Camp, Sloatsburgh, N. Y. The topic 
of this panel was “The Little 
League.” 

The two people for its 
organization were Dr. Roscoe Brown 
of N.Y.U.’s School of Education and 
Jack George, State Director of Phys- 
ical Education for New Hampshire. 
The moderator was none other than 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, one of our most 
distinguished physical education ad- 
ministrators. 

One might say, “What’s so un- 
usual about such a panel?” My an- 
swer would be that. it constituted a 
brief both for reconsideration of Lit- 
tle League and Little Bigger League 
in the nation’s recreation programs 
and for the future role of physical 
ed and recreation leaders in this 
rapidly growing activity. 

It’s extremely important to men- 
tion that the discussion was attended 
by a cross-section of the country’s 
outstanding men and women in the 
profession. To my surprise, many of 
them didn’t even know the differ- 
ence between Little League and Lit- 
tle Bigger League—the former con- 
sists of boys ranging from 8 to 12 
years of age, and the latter of boys 
from 13 to 15 years, 

Many logical arguments were 
raised both for and against these 
leagues. Personally, I agreed with 
both sides. I agree that some boys 
haven’t the emotional balance to 
withstand such setbacks as failing 
to make the team or experiencing 
defeat after an cver-emphasized 
“build-up.” It’s also conceivable that 
some are rushed into “big-time” 
athletic experiences, so that no high- 
er attainment is possible in later 
life. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that Little League and Little Bigger 
League are growing by leaps and 
bounds. Many recreation people are 
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critical — and envious — of this 


growth. Yet I wonder if the failure 


of the community recreation pro- 
gram may not be one of the main 
reasons for the progress of these 
leagues? 

The argument is raised again and 
again that if the local business peo- 
ple are willing to donate funds for, 
the operation of Little League, th 
can be induced to contribute the 
same funds for a better recreation 
program. 

Again we must face facts. They 
simply refuse to do so. Consequent- 
ly, since (1) we cannot force them 
to underwrite a community recrea- 
tion program; since (2) they are 
willing to sponsor Little League or 
Little Bigger League teams; and 
since (3) these leagues do provide 
active participation for large num- 
bers of growing boys, we should not 
criticize the program but encourage 
it— provided it is well-organized 
and confined in scope, such as local 
community or perhaps county tour- 
nament, no broader. 

I believe that any athletic activity 
which gains wide popularity and 
which provides opportunity for par- 
ticipation to thousands must def- 
initely have some value which we 
as physical educators should not 
overlook. 

We can make an excellent con- 
tribution to such programs by join- 
ing forces with the non-professional 


leaders and helping them direct the 
activity with the proper health, 
physical education, and recreation 
objectives in mind. 


These non-professional leaders are 
sincere people who need our help. 
Many of them have asked for it. But 
while a few of us have complied, too 
many of us have refused even to 
recognize their existence. 

It seems to me that we have three 
distinct types of physical educators: 
(1) the theorists, (2) the practical, 
and (3) a combination of both. 


The theorists are those who tell 
us how to run a program under ideal 
conditions. They’re the philosophers 
who’ve never tried to practice what 
they preach. 

The practical people resent the 
theorists and operate according to 
their facilities and demands, never 
going any farther. A few of these 
leaders become stereotyped after a 
while. 

The third type of leader combines 
theory and practice. An imaginative 
educator, he never stagnates. And 
it’s this particular type that can 
properly channel new ideas and pro- 
duce not only valuable results but 
considerable prestige for our pro- 
fession. 

With this thought in mind, I 
would say that every physical ed- 
ucation and recreation leader has a 
definite job to do in his or her com- 
munity regarding such activities as 
Little League or Little Bigger 
League. 

We do not necessarily have to go 
to the local park and move bleach- 
ers with the parents or coach their 
children. But we can and should 
serve at least as consultants in the 
organization and administration of 
their program. We should help them 
interpret rules, regulations, and pol- 
icies; and most important of all, we 
should help them administer the 
best scientific try -out methods 
known in our field. : 

In this vital respect, you might be 
interested in what the physical edu- 
cation department of Orange Coun- 
ty Community College did for the 
Middletown (N.Y.) Little League 
and Little Bigger League. | 


Activity 8-yr. 


: 

: Baseball throw, distance 92’ 93.2’ 106.5’ 107.6 128.2’ 

- Baseball throw, accuracy 29 25.5 34.9 42.4 43.9 2 

: M.S 7.1 6.9 7.9 7.8 8.3 = 

: CS 6.3 7.0 6.8 8.5 8.5 = 


LITTLE LEAGUE AVERAGE SCORES IH TRY-OUT TESTS | 


. Based on performances of first 100 boys in each age level taking tests at 
” Middletown and Port Jervis (N. Y.) in 1952 and 1953. 


9-yr. 10-yr. I-yr. 12-yr, 
7.55s. 7.73s. 7.75. 7.12s. 
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BIKE with Heat Resistant Rubber 


lasts far 


supporters with ordinary rubber 


WEAT-DRIED FOR HOURS—Still Perfect! 


This Bike No. 10 suPP 
Heat Resistant 


. es 


WEAT-DRIED —And 
rter, made wit 
rt time..-- 
completely destroyed. 
Needs immediate replacement. 


ordinary rub- 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR EVERY COACH 


New BIKE No. 10 Supporters with 4T-28Q Heat Resistant Rubber 
last many times longer than those made with ordinary rubber. 


They won’t lose their elasticity in the laundry. More than ever, 
you can be sure you're giving your boy's the best protection raoney — 
can buy — when you buy BIKE. 4nd just think of the dollars BIKE 
will save you. 


(P.S. As a reminder, tear this ad out and put in your purchase file. ) 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


| 
orter “ 
was heat-dried ot 
= = i ur 
sc 
47-280 Heat-Resistant Rubber resists the deteriorating effects of com- 
»% mercial drying heat. Makes supporters last far longer! 41-280 is a 
| trade mark of the Bike Web Company. 
f 
| Sold only by sporting 
| goods dealers 


Ran. 


For use in connection with ath- 
letic programs, Stewart offers 
many iron, wire and bronze prod- 
ucts. For example: chain link wire 
and iron picket fence; baseball 
; backstops; tennis court fence; sta- 
ae dium seat brackets; flagpoles; wire 
. mesh partitions; window and sky- 
light guards; settees; bronze 
plaques; iron railings, etc. Write 
for catalog containing com- 
plete information. 
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lron Picket Fence 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


2175 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 


“LUTTLE BIGGER LEAGUE AVERAGE TEST SCORES 
Activity 14-yr. 15-yr. 
WOyard dash 15.1s 14.31s. 13.55s. 
- Baseball throw, distance 149.8’ 165.5’ 187.6’ 
* Baseball throw, accuracy 44.26 52.35 55. 
ee 8.63 8.7 8.75 
ee 8.45 8.61 8.86 


The original try-out system was 
literally a hit-or-miss proposition. 
They’d pitch a ball to a youngster 
who would attempt to bat it. If he 
succeeded, he was assigned to the 
active Little League group. If he 
failed, he wasn’t eligible for the 
season. 

Under this system three years ago, 
500 boys ranging from 8 to 12 years 
reported for try-outs. Out of these, 
only 72 boys were selected. This was 
the largest group that could be ac- 
commodated on the basis of funds 
and facilities. 

These so-called try-cate made no 


‘allowances so far as age level was 


concerned. In fact, the entire system 
of classification caused too many 
disappointments—not only for the 
youngsters but for the parents. Many 
fathers and mothers wanted to know 
why their boys didn’t make the 
team, and no specific answer could 
be given. 


This horse - and - buggy type of . 


system no longer exists—thanks to 
our physical education department. 
Two years ago we installed a scien- 
tific system predicated on sound 
physical education principles, and 
the results have been excellent. 

No longer do any of the parents 
inquire about their boy not having 
made the team. How can they when 
a full explanation of the test is 
given out in advance through the 
local newspaper and radio! At the 
end of the try-outs, we’re in position 
to point out objectively how each 
boy performed in relation to the 
rest of his own age group. 

Following is a brief resume of this 
system, as applied at Middletown 
the week of May 20-25, 1952 and 
April 27-May 3, 1953, as well as at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., on May 20-23, 
1953. 

1. I appointed ten athletes from 
the Orange County Community Col- 
lege Varsity Club as assistants. 

2. These ten men together with 
the local Little League committee 
acted as judges, scorers, etc., assist- 
ing me in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the testing process. 

3. All statistical figures~ were 
turned in to me for tabulation and 
proper interpretation with the tech- 
nical assistance of the head of our 
Mathematics department. 


4. Each boy was rated according 
to his performance of the five basic 
baseball skills. 

5. The entire group was tested in 
the following five events: 

_ (a) 50-yards dash. 

(b) Baseball throw for distance 
—ten trials. | 

(c) Baseball throw for accuracy 
—ten trials. 

(d) Batting—ten trials— judge 
form and execution. 

(e) Catching—ten trials—judge 
form and execution. 

6. This is a prognostic type of 
athletic ability test. Each boy was 
classified according to his final score 
and rank in his own age level. In 
other words, the degree of difficulty 
increased as the age of the weed in- 
creased. 

7. Each activity was scored on a 
basis of ten points. 

8. A point scale for each age leve! 
was established for the 50-yards 
dash time and for the baseball throw 
for distance. 

9. After each activity was re- 
corded in points, the total of points 
was multiplied by two and divided 
by ten. The result was the final total 
score for each boy according to his 
age level. 

10. The final selection of the boys, 
therefore, was based on the final 
rankings in each age level, as the 
official Little League rules require 
each team to have a representation 
of all ages between 8 and 12. | 

Though this is the best type of 
test now in existence, I’m perfectly 
aware that it isn’t perfect. For one 
thing, we need a mechanical throw- 
er to more accurately gauge the bat- 
ting and catching. 


All our pitching (in the batting 


test) is done by experienced adults 
throwing underhand with an at- 
tempt to deliver the ball easily jn 
the same batting area. 

The throwing (in the catching 
test) is also done by adult baseball 
players who deliver five grounders 
and five fly balls without too much 
force behind the ball. 

All testing equipment used is 
standard; namiely, official Little 
League balls and bats. The target is 
made of heavy white canvas 8’4” x 
7°4”. The bull’s-eye radius is 6”, with 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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““My ball players like the feel of 
the Kolite-Covered SEAMLESS 580 “ 


ot Seten Hat University, - 
Mational invitation Crampieds 


THE “FEEL” IS IN THE 
COVER-AND KOLITE 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Coach Russell’s reaction is the kind that comes to us 
every day from basketball people like Joe Lapchick, 
Coach, New York Knickerbockers; Howard Hobson, 
Coach, Yale U; George Mikan, Minneapolis Lakers. 

Why have so many top coaches and players spoken 
up for this fine ball? Seamless 580, with its exclusive, 
deep-pebbled Kolite cover, is an easier ball to handle, 
dribble, pass, shoot. See this ball, play this bell and 
you'll know! 

And another big point — remarkably low replacement 
costs on the “580”’ save important dollars for i 


Torture-Test Performance — 


-wearing 
can take it.With Butyl bladder, 
patented Kantleek valve, 100% 
Nylon winding — exclusive 
construction found in all Kolite 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Wise coaches will ‘develop a good public 
speaking style very early in coaching life 


d j 7 
naccustomed as |,am... 


By DOUGLAS and SETH FESSENDEN 


UBLIC speaking has become an 
essential part of the coach’s job. 


In fact, some coaches, particu- . 


larly football men, must do almost 
as much speechifying as coaching— 
their talks ranging from full-dress 
speeches before civic or professional 
gatherings to informal chats with 
special interest groups. 

Almost any program chairman 
who can announce “a talk by Coach 
Doake” is pretty sure to have a 
good turn-out. 

Until he’s actually tried it, the 
coach may have no idea of how ef- 
fective a speaker he is. He may find 
that he’s very good in front of an 
audience or that, despite his lucidity 
on the gridiron or basketball court, 
he stutters and stammers upon a 
speaker’s platform. 

Since good public relations is an 
integral part of modern coaching, 
it’s of the utmost importance to be 
well-received. And the wise coach 


will develop an effective speaking © 


style very early in coaching life. 

Actually, public speaking isn’t as 
difficult as it sometimes appears. 
A critical self-analysis is half the 
battle, and diligent practice will do 
the rest. Here are three fundamental 
tenets to consider first: 

1. Platform speaking is a group 
activity. 

2. The effective talk organizes 
the thinking of the listeners. 

3. Physical appearance and vocal 
style are vital factors in the trans- 
mission of ideas. 

The speaker’s task involves con- 
siderably more than mere verbal 
output. He must somehow “get over” 
to the audience, and in a manner 
that will generate warmth and in- 
terest. 

The soundest of speeches may die 
in mid-air, where the speaker dis- 
sociates himself from the audience. 
The speaker should consider him- 
self as part of the whole, not apart 
from the whole. A speech is really 
nothing more or less than a sincere 
conversation with another person, 
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excepting that the “person” is a 
crowd. 

Good speeches are carefully pre- 
pared. Lincoln is said to have writ- 
ten the Gettysburg Address on the 
back of an envelope while en route. 
But such masters of the art as Ste- 
venson and Churchill sweat bullets 
in preparing a talk. Certain princi- 
ples will help the beginner: 

1. Try to identify yourself with 
the audience. Consider the people 
who will be there, their interests, 
ages and knowledge. What do you 
want to accomplish with them? Re- 
member, the more you seem to un- 
derstand your listeners the more 
they’ll consider you one of them 
and the more influence you can 
exert, 

2. Try to make your comments 
relevant to the common interests of 
of the audience. Almost every gath- 
ering of people is an evidence of 


mutual goals. In their own fashion, 


civic clubs, pep rallies, and Down- 
town Quarterback clubs are groups 
with reasonably common purposes. 
Decide what these are and talk in 
terms of them if you want to be 
well-received. 


3. If you want to change attitudes, 


don’t do it with a head-on clash. 
A good approach will warm up an 


audience and lower their resistance 


to your arguments. Where you try 
to harangue them into a change of 


HE Fessenden brothers are 

certainly qualified to expound 
the intricacies of public speak- 
ing to coaches. Doug, a former 
big-time football coach, is cur- 
rently chairman of the Division 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation at San Francisco State 
College, while Seth is not only 
a Professor of Communications 
at Denver University but the au- 
thor of several books on the 
teaching of speech. 


attitude on some issue, you might 
very well increase their resistance 
and build up additional tension. Ap- 
proach your goal by first removing 
any objections to the changes you 
have in mind. In other words, set 
up your play before you run it. 

4. People don’t always hear the 
same thing. It’s a great fallacy to 
assume that an audience always un- 
derstands what you’ve said. Some 
people with poor attentive ability 
keep tuning the speaker in and out, 
so that they digest only portions of 
the speech. Also, certain words may 
have varied meanings to them. 
What, for example, does a “winning 
team’”’ mean? What do you mean by 


-“character?’’ What constitutes a 


“good crowd?” How do you give 
the boys “real backing?’’ Be careful 
to explain your terminology, and 
even then expect a varied interpre- 
tation of your comments. 

The organization and develop- 
ment of a talk is probably the most 
important single element in its suc- 
cess. The speaker should make the 
audience feel they have a real part 
in the presentation. 

A good guide never reaches the 
top of the mountain first, and he 
seeks to inspire confidence in his 
knowledge and to set an appropri- 
ate pace. A good speaker employs 
the same techniques. He never beats 
his audience to the climax, and he 


. makes sure that he and his audi- 


ence know where they’re going and 
that they respect his knowledge of 
the area. Meanwhile, he watches 
their reactions to be sure his pace 
doesn’t exceed their’s. 

As a rule, your planning should 
include careful outlining. But do 


NOT write the speech out complete- 


ly and then either read or memo- 
rize it. Concentrate on getting the 
main points and the pattern of or- 
ganization well in mind. For, while 
your talk will need to have shape 
and body, bones and flesh, it must — 
at the same time remain flexible. 
In organizing your talk: 
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CHOOSE GOLD MEDAL NETS! 


Yes, it’s a fact — players, pros, coaches and club managers — prefer Gold 


Medal Nets — quality nets designed to meet the requirements of every sport. 


@ For practical low cost nets — it’s Gold Medal. 
@ For deluxe championship nets — it’s Gold Medal. 
@ For top value in any net — it’s Gold Medal. 


ST, Oe. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. 
East 42nd St, New York 17, NY Federal St, Boston 10, Mass Males ‘ 1M 


omnbard & Calvert Sts, Baltimore 3, Md 158 W Hubbard St, Chicago 10, til 16 New Montgo St. San Francisco 
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Whatever you want— 
wear Wigwams. 
All materials— 
all weights— 

all prices. 


A Soft, springy, 
absorbent Wigwams, 
nylon reinforced, 
provide the all-impor- 
tant foot comfort 
needed for top 
performance. And-— 
Wigwams are 


STA-SIZED* to retain 


that comfort. ..no 
binding, bunching or | 
chafing. Order 
Wigwams...at leading 
dealers everywhere. 
*Won’t shrink below 
the size, 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ALL WOOL 


PART WOOL 
(Also available with 
colored tops) 


ALL NYLON 


1. Write a single declarative sen- 
tence containing the specific idea 
you want to present. 

Be sure it’s explicit and doesn’t 
cover more ground than your time 
limit will permit. This sentence 
should set forth your subject and 
your attitude toward it. It shouldn’t 
be a mere statement of fact. For 
example, consider such a topic as 
“basketball.” A thesis sentence on 
such a topic might be, “Basketball 
can play an important role in edu- 
cation,” or “Basketball is the most 
widely used intramural game,” or 
“Watching basketball is more fun 
when you know the rules.” The 
number of these approaches is al- 
most limitless, but note that each 
is made in a complete, definite 
statement. 

2. The next thing to do is plan a 
method of explaining and clarify- 
ing the basic statement. . 

After you're satisfied with the 
statement of the idea, ask yourself, 
“How?” or “In what way?” or “To 
what extent?” or “Why?” or any 
similar question which might arise 
in the mind of a listener. Answer 
this question with as many state- 
ments beginning with “by” or “be- 
cause”’ as seem desirable. You may 
then need to gather further informa- 
tion to support these answers. Your 
listeners will expect you to be spe- 
cific. Be prepared to offer illustra- 
tions and examples. 

3. Next, determine the manner in 
which these ideas are to be grouped. 

Some of the more common meth- 
ods are time-order, space-order, 
topical-order, logical-order, prob- 
lem-solution order. The principal 
ideas, arguments or answers, and 
examples devised in the above step 
need to be given some form, and 
one of these suggested will usually 
suit the purpose. 

4. No one definite plan can be 
used for all situations, but the speech 
almost always will have an intro- 
duction, body or discussion, and a 
conclusion. 

The -:introduction should accom- 
plish three things, each of which 
develops according to the situation. 
It should help establish a desirable 
rapport between you and your audi- 
ence; it should arouse interestgin 
the subject by showing how it ap- 
plies to the needs and interests of 
your audience; and it should set 
forth and clarify the basic idea 
which is to be developed. 

The discussion should also do 
three things. It should deal with the 
phases of the subject that the in- 
troduction indicated it would; it 
should develop each of these phases 
with details that are specific, mov- 
ing, and within the experiences of 
the listeners; and it should use tran- 


sitional means to show the relation- 
ships and the sequences of ideas. 

The conclusion should round out 
the entire presentation through a 
summary or application and it 
should leave the audience with a 
feeling of satisfaction. Never apol- 
ogize or thank your audience for 
listening. You have provided them 
with ideas. Clinch the talk with a 
specific stand. 

The delivery of the talk is im- 
portant not only because it trans- 
mits your ideas to the listeners but 
also because they react to manner- 
isms just about as readily as they 
do to ideas. 

One of the vital elements in speech 
is the attitude of the speaker. If he’s 
bored, his listeners will tend to be 
bored; if he’s animated, his listeners - 
will tend to reflect his spirit. The 
speaker should be interested in his 
topic and his audience; his desire 
should be to help his audience un- 
derstand and appreciate his point 
of view. 


TALK TO AUDIENCE 


He should not look over their 
heads or merely in their direction. 
He should see them as people, talk 
with them as people, and note their 
reactions. Upon finishing, he should 
be able to point out those in the 
audience who listened most closely, 
who seemed to understand his com- 
ments most readily, who seemed 
bored or uninterested. He should 
also know which of his ideas were 
most readily accepted, which caused 
doubt or concern, those which puz- 
zled. 

The speaker should analyze his 
audience before he speaks and eval- 
uate his analysis during his speech. 
The speech is not a presentation or 
a performance. It’s part of a com- 
munication situation, and it is the 
speaker’s responsibility to judge his 
success in communicating his ideas 
and attitudes. 

In addition to the directness of 
eye-contact, the speaker should at- 
tempt to improve his poise, posture, 
gesture, dress, and other physical 
characteristics. Very often we’re 
influenced as much by what we 
SEE in the speech situation. Many 
people seem to be predominantly 
visual-minded. 

Flexibility is desirable. The speak- 
er should seek a variety of ways to 
express ideas and attitudes through 
bodily action, facial expression, and 
gestures. Alertness and interest are 
often best indicated by the way you 
stand and talk. | 

Following are some important do’s 
and don’ts guaranteed to aid all 
public speakers: 
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is needed... 


ACE, T. M. Reg. U. $. Pot. Off. 


send 


When support is needed for muscles or joints, 

ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage helps keep your team 
in tip-top shape. Used all over the world for the 
prevention and treatment of common athletic injuries, 
ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage is especially valuable 


to the baseball trainer, for it provides the type of 


support that enables key players to stay off the bench. 


ACE Elastic Bandages provide economical support, 
too. They are 2 
long-lasting — can be used over and over with 
virtually no loss of elasticity. 

—no need to discard ACE Bandages 
because of soiling. 
unaffected by storage— makes quantity buying 
practicable and economical. 
ACE Rubber-Elastic Bandage No. 8 (52 yds. 
fully stretched): 2”, 22", 3, 4” and 6” 
widths. Handy Roller* 2'2"’. 
Also Available 
ACE Cotton Elastic Bandage No. 1 (512 yds. fully 
stretched): 2”, 242”, 3", 342", 4”, 5”, 6”, 8” and 
10” widths. Handy Roller* 22”. 
ACE Adhesive Elastic 8andage No. 10 (3 yds. 
unstretched): 2”, 22”, 3” and 4” widths. 
*3 yds. fully stretched. 


ACE Bandages Are Made Only By 


Becton, DickinSON AND COMPANY - RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Don't let a limited 
budget keep you from 
we the BEST in sports trophies. 
e new REGAL line offers you 
substantial economies on every type 
of award...from personalized sports 
“Oscars” to impressive champion- 
ship awards. Gold-inscribed plastic 
plates at 1/10th the cost of hand- 
engraving on metal! 5-day prepaid 
service! 


New 


New 
FREED vine onyx 
and Black and Gold 
italian Marble — 
Catalog 


REGAL AWARDS CO., Inc. 
1265 Bropdway, New York 4, N; Y. 


Please rush me 2 FREE 1954 Catalogs. H 
| Nome | 
Title | 

School 
Address - 
‘| City... Zone... Stote 
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1. Have something to talk about. 
Outline it, but don’t try to memo- 
rize. Some of your best stuff will 
develop after you start talking. How- 
ever, don’t go in cold. 

2. Talk to your audience’s inter- 
ests. The more you know of your 
group beforehand, the better you 
can plan your talk. 

3. Don’t talk down and don’t use 
a lot of technical terminology. Say 
things in such a way that your 


| audience will understand and ap- 


preciate it. 

4. Tell them the truth. You don’t 
have to claim the makings of a state 
champion, but at the same time 
don’t ridiculously misrepresent the 
facts and thus stamp yourself as a 
man whose public statements are 
not to be taken seriously. The coach 
with the courage to put it ‘‘on the 
line” will always be believed when 
he really needs to be believed. 

5. Be natural. Most non-profes- 
sional speakers who attempt to imi- 
tate senators merely succeed in be- 
coming ridiculous. The best speak- 
ing is most conversational in style. 

6. Don’t be a coin juggler or a 


tiptoe rocker. It often annoys the 
listener and at best distracts his at- 
tention. Keep the hands out of your 
pockets and your heels on the floor. 
7. Praise your opponent. If you 
can’t find something worthwhile to 
say about him, leave him out of 
your talk. Hate-doctrines have no 
place in interscholastic athletics. 


8. Don’t alibi. It’s no go anyway. 
If you really need an alibi, let some- 
one else make it for you. 


9. Don’t tell hand-me-down jokes, 
and under no circumstances smutty 
stories. Unless you’re a Herman 
Hickman or a Fritz Crisler, the 
chances are that the laugh you get 
won’t add much to your lustre as 
a speaker; and, besides, most of the 
crowd have heard it anyway. Use 
actual stories about your boys to 
keep the interest going. 
| 10. Give your boys a build-up. 
If you have an incident to relate, be 
sure it reflects credit on the player. 
The parents, and most of the fans, 
will never quite forgive you for 
humiliating a boy in public—to say 


nothing of how the boy feels about it. 


‘Schoolboy Baseball, 1954 


(Continued from page 22) 


Two new pictures will be widely 
used during 1954. One is the new film 
Modern Baseball, which is meeting 
with a high degree of approval by all 
who have seen it. This is one of the 
series produced by the Official Sports 
Film Service and co-sponsored by 


| Wilson-Wheaties. The other picture 


is World Series of 1953. The latter film 
(co-sponsored by Spalding-Hillerich 
& Bradsby) is a part of the Joint 
Baseball Project and nearly all state 
associations have at least one print 
for use at baseball meetings and sim- 
ilar occasions. 


BASEBALL PROJECT 


The Baseball Project as sponsored 
by the Joint Baseball Committee has 
been approved for 1954. This involves 
a publications program, clinic activ- 
ity, and visual aids. During the past 
ten years, there has been’ a marked 
increase in interest in the high school 
program, even though the season in 
most states is comparatively short. 
More and more schools and their As- 
sociations are lending support to the 
summer program, even though this 
support is in the form of encourage- 
ment to other groups to continue 
baseball activity after school has 
closed in the spring. : 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Several provisions of the rules are 
recommended for study and experi- 


mentation. One of these is the section 
on batting out of turn. This is a rare 
occurrence and the complications 
which can arise are out of proportion 
with its importance. Under current 
rules the act is an appeal situation 
with all of the responsibility for dis- 
covery on the fielding team. By im- 
plication, the act is approved provided 
the batting team can “get away with 
it.” 

There are certain situations which 
have doubtful coverage. The 1954 rule 
book will contain a recommended 
modification to be used by mutual 
agreement. It is as follows: 


tional Rule About Batting Out 
of Order: To simplify the rule, the 
following principles are authorized 
by agreement. (1) Do not require 
an appeal and urge Scorers to im- 
mediately report any irregularity. 
(2) Increase penalty by declaring 
the missing batter out immediately 
if the wrong batter has accepted 
a pitch. (3) Consider a batter in 
proper order when he follows the 
layer whose name precedes his 
zn the line-up. (4) If the irregular- 
ity for a given batter is not discov- 
ered before there is a pitch to a 
following batter, ignore the infrac- 
tion except as in item (5). (5) If 
there should be several batters 
out of turn before discovery, so 
that a player whose turn at bat 
comes while he is a runner, such 
runner shall be out, removed from 
and he forfeits his turn 
at bat. 
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‘schools, and track clubs use Cham 
Track Uniforms because they are 
high in quality, moderate in price, 


WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 
pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
perfectly. 

376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 


solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 


and combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 
$3.85 


376/TP Warm Up Peat. To match 376. Cord 
waist and elastic bottom. All. cng to order. 


Extras on Zipper Bottoms, Bsr 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN 
IN 1 COLOR ON 1 SIDE 


long wearing and good looking. 4 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back. 
Doz. $14.40 


All colors to order. Sizes ‘se i 
A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color Aridye Diagonal stripe. 


To order only. Sizes 34-44......... z. $15.00 
EXTRA—-Aridye Processed Letters or Desi 
on A76, 1 side only........ Doz. $2.40 


78Q$ White Only. Stents Full 

cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. 

84Q$ Quarter Sleeve Jersey in Colors. These 

colors in stock for immediate et Royal, 

Geld, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Green, 

Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. gises 
oz. 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN 
IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE — 


SOX — SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
weight cotton. Sizes 10-13. 
LET Elastic Top. Medium 
weight cotton, 10-13. 
JH weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe and 
heel. Sizes $4.50 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe 
and heel. Sizes 9-13...........+-++> Doz. $4.00 
R Heavy ys e Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. ored toe er for size identifica- 
100 All new construction. 50% nylon, 

waist luxe. S-M-L 


Over 12 Doz...... .25/Dex. 
In Bulk Doz...... . z. 


59 1” Elastic web waist. 


esh Sizes S-M-L. 
Doz... $6.00 


TRACK PANTS 


KEJ White y. Elastic 1%” triple stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece ‘“‘Sanforized’’ cot- 
ton twill. In stock for immediate delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S M (32-34) L 
XL (40-42). Plain... Doz, $7 
KE/S Full cat, 4 hein Track Pant in colors 
cotton, fast colors. Elastic 1%” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors 
stock for Navy, Reyal, Sear- 
let, Maroen; Kel Green, by Gold 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... $9.00 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Royal, 
Scarlet, Maroon, mony Gold, Purple. Sizes 
Dos. $18.60 


Full cut, 4 celanese “‘Playtwill’”’ satin. 
on athletic colors to order, In all ¥" 
EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per psir, 10c; 
Side Striping (Single tripe), per pair, 20c; 
Side Striping (Double Stripe), per peir, 40; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 2 2ke, 

Processed design on pant.... ...... Doz. $1.80 — 


SWEAT-SUITS 

$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
e fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy ribbed 
— cuffs, botton. Sizes 30-46..... Doz. $24.90 
$$/GM As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
30-46 Doz. $24.90 


TP/G Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To gessvee 88/G. 
Heavy weight. Rib top, wean waist. Elastic 
bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L.... ._Doz. $26 

TP/GM As Above. Color: Cunell Gray. Sizes 
2000 Sweat Shirt in eolers, Royal Blue, Ma- 
roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 36-46 


2000/TP Sweat Pants ir colors. To match 2000. 
Cord waist rib top, elastic bottoms, Sizes S-M-L. 
Doz. $27.60 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN 
IN 1 COLOR ON 1 SIDE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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-H. S. Football 
Rules Changes 


for 1954 


Edited by H. V. PORTER 
Secretary, National Federation Football Committee | 


INCE the returns on the annual 
football questionnaire indicated 
extreme satisfaction with the 
National Federation code, the high 
school rules makers declined to 
make any major alterations at their 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga. 

They. contented themselves with 
incorporating a number of minor 
modifications, the more important of 
which follow: 


1-3-1: Last paragraph will be re- 
vised to permit a@ny team to use a 
properly constructed rubber-covered 
football on any down in which that 
team puts the ball in play, provided 
their choice is made at the start of 
the half. A properly constructed rub- 
ber-covered foctball is interpreted 
to mean a ball which has been prop- 
erly tested and sanctioned through the 
customary testing and sanction ma- 
chinery. 

1-3-3 will be slightly revised to 
make it clear that the yardage chain 
outfit should be constructed in such 
a way that it is 10 yards from the 
middle of one stake to the middle of 
the other stake, so that when a meas- 
urement is made the rear stake will 
be placed with the outside edge at the 
spot of the forward point of the ball 
when the series begins so that if any 
part of the front stake overlaps the 
ball at the time of measurement, it 
will result in the awarding of a new 
series. 

1-5-3 will be revised to make it 
clear that the smooth plastic face 
guard is legal, and the item concern- 
ing shoe cleats will be slightly revised 
to permit use of a conical cleat which 
has a rounded end, provided the con- 
struction is such that the arc has a 
diameter of not less than 7/16 inch. 
Also, groups will be urged to make 
wider use of shoes which have the 
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cleats molded in the sole. This action 
followed reports that the traditional 
type of shoe cleat causes considerable 
tearing of equipment and injuries to 
hands and feet. It was pointed out that 
the molded type of cleat and a shorter 
conical cleat may be perfected to the 
point where it gives a_ sufficient 
amount of traction without the haz- 
ards produced by the use of the longer 
and sharper cleat. Many football offi- 
cials have found that the molded rub- 


ber cleat is more comfortable and pro- 


vides a sufficient amount of traction 
under nearly all conditions. 

1-5-3-f: This item or a related play 
situation in the Case Book will men- 
tion reddish tan jersey (ball color) 
and sleeves with white striping sim- 
ilar to those on the ball, as being il- 
legal equipment. 

2-13-1: A slight revision will be 
made in the definition of a short free- 
kick for purposes of complete cov- 
erage. The present definition might 
imply that it is a short kick when it 
is beyond R’s line when touched first 
by K. 

3-3-3: The last sentence will be 
slightly revised to provide that un- 
sportsmanlike fouls by either the Of- 
fense or the Defense at the end of the 
first half, may be penalized on the 
second half kick-off. 7 

3-3-4: Item c will be omitted so that 


no foul by the Offense will permit the | 


extension of a period. 

3-5-1 will include a reference to 
3-6-3 which gives the Referee author- 
ity to start or stop the clock to pre- 
vent obvious abuse of the timing rule. 
Also, Article 2 will be omitted so that 
if the clock has been stopped, it will 
always be started with the snap or 
the free-kick unless affected by the 
abuse clause in 3-6-3. The play under 
3-5-4 is no longer needed under the 
simplified rule. 

5-3-2: The last sentence of last para- 


graph may be revised to provide for 
the setting of the rear stake so its 
outside edge will mark the forward 
point of the ball. 

6-1-6 and 6-2-7 may be slightly re- 
vised to make it clear that if a kick 
is at rest in the Kicker’s end zone 
with no player willing to touch it so 
that the Referee must kill it with the 
whistle, the resulting safety prevents 
the ball being awarded to R. 

6-2-4: The second paragraph or a 
play ruling will make it clear that if 
R commits a foul after first touching 
by K, the first touching is ignored if 
penalty for the foul is accepted. 

6-4-5: The Editorial Committee was 
authorized to determine whether it is 
desirable to give the receivers the 
right to decline both the penalty and 


the awarded fair catch. 


7-1-2: The Committee authorized an 
interpretation which permits the call- 
ing of a false start in certain cases 
where A’s charge into the neutral 
zone causes B to encroach. 

7-2-4 will be expanded to prescribe 
that after the ball is ready-for-play 
and before it is snapped, each player 
of A must be momentarily in a posi- 
tion not more than about 15 yards 
from the spot of the snap before he 
may move to a wider position. This 
change is designed to prohibit ques- 
tionable hide-out plays in which a 
player feigns an injury or for any 
other reason remains in a position at 
considerable distance from the ball 
in order to hide out from the op- 
ponent. 

8-2-2: By an expansion of this arti- 
cle or by inclusion in a play ruling, 
it will be made clear that if a back- 
ward pass or fumble by A is at rest 
in B’s end zone and is blown dead 
when all players refuse to touch it, it 
is a touchdown. 

8-4-l-c will be studied to determine 
whether it is necessary to prescribe 
when the ball becomes dead on an 
attempted field goal. Also, it will be 
made clear that a field goal can be 
scored only at the opponent’s goal. 

9-1-Penalty: Penalty for any type 
of holding or illegal use of hands by 
either Offense or Defense will be 15 
yards. Also, the Football Manual 
Committee was authorized to show 
one signal for this infraction, regard- 
less of whether it is by the Offense 
or Defense. The usual practice of 
pointing to the offending team will be 
sufficient to indicate whether it is 
offensive holding or defensive holding. 

9-4-1: Last sentence will be revised © 
to omit the “inadvertent” act. 

9-6-l-c will be expanded to require 
that a replaced player must, after 
leaving the field, move toward his | 
bench. | 

10-3-l-a may be slightly expanded 
to make it clear that the run which 
is mentioned is one in which the run- 
ner is behind the line. 

10-5-2: The Editors were authorized 
to expand this article to cover the 
situations in which a touchdown re- — 
sults from the unusual case where the 
ball is left in the end zone of the 
Defense after enforcement of a penal- 
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THE SIGN OF A SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


1 Nerth LeSalle Street - 


When you specify sporting 
goods you naturally are con- 
cerned with the quality. 

You_can be sure when you 
request and get the brands you 
want! ... but, can you be sure 
when you also state “or equal” 
on your request. 

Ever stop to think of the 
trouble you let yourself in for 
when you specify “or equal”? 
Who's to say what may be equal 
—ten different experts might 
have ten different interpreta- — 
tions. 

Why take chances on trouble 
with equipment that you can’t 


be sure of. Specify the brand or 


brands you want and be sure. 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


ty for a foul by the Defense. 
Certain proposals were considered 
to have merit even though no im- 
mediate adoption was thought desira- 
ble. Among those which were assigned 
to one of the Standing Committees for 
further research were the following: 
1. If a time-out is requested or is 
declared by an Official for a player 
who appears to be injured, such play- 
er should be removed for at least one 
down. Groups in California and Lou- 
isiana volunteered to experiment with 


‘this proposal. 


2. Several groups will experiment 
with methods of eliminating any tend- 
ency for a player to feign an injury. 
The possibilities which were discussed 
include the following. Since there are 
at least four customary ways for a 
team to get the clock stopped when 
they desire to conserve time near the 
end of a half, it was suggested that 
the game would be little, if any, 
longer under a modification which 
would have the clock stopped auto- 
matically at the end of each down 
during the last minute or two minutes 
of each half. Another possibility is 


the proposal that whenever an excess 
time-out is requested, the other team 
be given the choice of having the clock 
started when the ball is ready or when 
it is snapped or free kicked. 


3. By mutual agreement of a con- 
ference or larger group, only cleats 
which are molded in the sole of the 
shoe will be used. Such shoes are now 
specified for six-man football. 


4. After a score, give the team 
which is behind in the score the same 
choice as is provided for the kick-off 
at the beginning of the half. 

Officiating Procedures: In response 
to a request by the Football Official’s 
Manual Committee, action was taken 
on several items. A majority voted in 
favor of having the touchdown signal 
given immediately by any Official who 
is in a good position to observe wheth- 
er the ball has crossed the goal line. 
The statement in the Manual concern- 
ing notification about the number of 
time-outs will be changed to indicate 
that such notification should be given 
when the 4th time-out (rather than 
the 3rd) has been granted. 


FREE CATALOGS AND COACHING BOOKLETS 


LL of the items listed below are 
available free of charge by check- 
ing the respective distributors in the 
Master Coupon on the last two pages. 


¢ Champion Knitwear’s 1954 Athletic 
Knit Goods Catalog contains a com- 
plete description of the C-K line, fea- 
turing “reverse weave” sweat suits, a 


complete line of phys ed uniforms, and 


processing with “Champ-Dye.” De- 
signs, numbering, striping or lettering 
thus processed can be washed or 
scrubbed without running or fading 
of colors. Swatches of cloth processed 
with “Champ-Dye” are available for 
those wishing to make their own laun- 
dering tests. 


e The New Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook = out by Bike Web dra- 
matically illustrates and explains the 
taping techniques of five leading col- 
lege trainers: Duke Wyre, Maryland, 
shoulder separations; Bill Dayton, 
Texas A. & M., knee; Henry Schmidt, 
Santa Clara, elbow-knee-rib-wrist; 
Pinky Newell Purdue, groin-back- 
thigh-calf; and Fred Peterson, Wyo- 
ming, ankle. 


e Rawlings’ 1954 Spring and Summer 
Catalog displays its com- 
plete baseball, softball, golf, and ten- 
nis lines. Being introduced are the 
new Mickey Mantle baseball fielders’ 
gloves and six models of baseball 
shoes including three qualities of ath- 
letic tanned cowhide uppers and three 
qualities of Kangaroo leather. 


e Rawlings’ Advance football and 
Basketball Catalog includes the “Head 
Cushion” line of helmets, the new line 
of Fleetfoot football shoes, the “Safe- 
T-Vue” face protector, and a new line 
of shoulder. pads featuring “Double- 
Contour fibres. 


e The Coaches Manual being offered 
by Becton, Dickinson presents a 
wealth of splendid procedures for 


treating most of the common injuries. 
The tapings are done by Car] Erick- 
son, famous trainer at Northwestern, 
who covers every part of the body. 


e Turnabout is a picture-story book- 
let written especially for the teenager 
and designed to help teachers moti- 
vate an interest in good grooming. 
Sponsored by Wildroot Co., it is an in- 
teresting, colorful booklet ideally 
adapted to both gym and hygiene 
class instruction. 

e MacGregor’s new Fall and Winter 
Catalog features its 1954 line for those 
sports seasons. One of the new sec- 
tions illustrates the Absorblo protec- 
tive equipment, a new slow recover 
padding designed to reduce football 
injuries. Copies of the catalog may be 
obtained from MacGregor distributors 
or by writing direct to The MacGregor 
Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 


nati 32, Ohio. 


Featherbite Insurance 


THLETIC equipment history was 

made on March 1 when the Wil- 
liam-Huff Co. began issuing a $250 
insurance policy with every purchase 
of a Featherbite Mouthpiece! 

The policy provides for payment up 
to $250 for any dental injury to sound, 
natural] teeth while a player is wear- 
ing a Featherbite. “This is the first 
time, as far as we know, that athletic 
protective equipment has been sold 
with a guarantee against injury,” de- 
clares C. D. (Tiny) Williams, of Wil- 
liams-Huff. “It attests to the tremen- 
dous success of our teeth protector.” 

This automatic insurance program _ 
will mean a great deal to the various 
states and schools carrying their own 
athletic insurance plan. Dental in- 
juries have been one of their worst 
problems. 
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What Does 
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or equal” 
Really Mean? 


More and more BIG NAME TEAMS are switching to 


Dechine JETS are built to specifications supplied by coaches like yourself. 
‘Whatever the 
—there is a specific feature to bring out the very best in your players. oe 


ial live rubber compound that wont pic 
up wax, dirt or varnish stays fast, whbaportte? t 
traction. Patented rival 


Tough loose lined Oura-Duk upper featur 


TRIPLE CUSHION 
 ARCH-GARD® 


ta Full length sponge 
| rubber cushion insole 
Scientifically designed insole 

cushions under metatarsal 
arch, long arch, and heel— 

absorbs shock, reduces fa- 


The Hi-Speed Basketball Shoe by BALL-BAND 


FREE SCOUTING BOOK 
Write today for your personal copy. Complete with helpful diagrams 
and charts to simplify scouting opponents’ plays and players. 


MIiSHAWAKA RUBBER & Wooten MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Oats 
free copies new 


by ETHAN ALLEN—saseBALlL COACH, YALE UNIVERSITY : 


ETHAN ALLEN tells you how to: 


© Bat ® Play Outfield ¢ Play Catcher 
© Bunt ® Play Infield © Pitch 
© Run Bases © Work Double Plays © Keep in Condition 


ET. HAN ALLEN shows you how .. . with step-by-step pictures from actual movie films. 
| Here’s a sample of the fine “How to” pictures: | 


and milk in my a 

baseball training foods. 
says. , 

Coach Allen 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 
are exactly the same 


wae 
Basic Stance 

Ve 
put hot Quake 
ral KE 


book 


BNO THE Qua KER 


FREE: As many copies as you 


need for your squad will be sent to you as 
a gift from Quaker Oats. oe 

This valuable book is brand new — never 
before published by Quaker Oats. It can be 
a real help to you in your job of producing 
a winning baseball team. Send today! 


OA TS N 


HURRY! Mail this coupon foday! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ©) (Dept. BB 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IMlinois 
Please send me _. FREE copies of “How to Play Baseball.” j 


Name 


School Squad Size 


Street | 


Town Zone | 
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Broad Jump — 
Essentials 


‘(Continued from page 12) 


Two, since velocity is essential to 
distance, the run should be a uni- 
fied sprint, continuously accelerated, 


with no starts or checks because of 


check marks. 

More specifically, a man should 
take his first step from an exactly 
located check-mark, rather than be- 


ginning somewhere “from about 10. 
to 15 feet back” of a check mark. 


This first check mark is the essen- 
tial one. 

The broad jumper simply sprints 
with all-out relaxed acceleration 
through to the take-off. Other check- 
marks are merely “green-light’” sig- 
nals which do not change the run 
and which the experienced jumper 


- will increasingly ignore and even 


eliminate. 

If a man follows the common 
practice of running easily up to the 
first check-mark (at about 100’), 
then of sprinting relaxed for 70’ be- 
fore getting ready for the take-off, 
he cannot possibly achieve more 


than 90% of peak velocity and will 
lose many valuable inches in dis- 
tance. 

Though the accompanying illus- 
tration (Fig. 1) seems to divide the 
run into three parts—A, B, and C— 


this is for teaching purposes only.. 


In practice, the run is a unified 
sprint with no sudden changes in 
speed or attention. 

THE TAKE-OFF. The purpose of 
the take-off is to attain maximum 
height with as little loss of forward 
momentum as possible. Theoretical- 
ly the angle at which the, center of 
weight should rise is 45°, but very 
few attain this. Probably only the 


deliberately slow men, who depend 


upon their jump off the ground, rise 
at more than 35°. | 


Yet, obviously, the greater the 


angle of rise, the farther the jump. 
Few coaches and jumpers make the 


most of this fact. Few men drill on 


maintaining their momentum to the 
board while at the same time em- 
phasizing a determined jump for 
greatest possible height. It is the 
combination that produces best dis- 
tance. The fact that perfection of 
this dual action is exceedingly dif- 
ficult should simply mean more 
practice, not a weak admission of 


inability. 


It is important to emphasize that 
the effort to secure height actually 


begins about three strides back from 


the board, at point C in Fig. 1. Dur- 
ing these last three or four strides, 
four adjustments occur: 

1. The body will settle slightly, 
just as a high jumper lowers his 
center of weight at the take-off. This 
must be done exactly right. A frac- 
tion too low means the knees will 
give way and be unable to extend 
upward into the jump. (The real 
moral here is to exercise the legs 
so they can withstand such flexion.) 
A fraction too high and there will 
be no springs to decompress. 


2. The eyes, head; and chest will 


lift and the angle of inclinaticn of 


the body will straighten slightly 
during these last few strides. This 
permits a heel-ball-toe take-off and 
a forward placement of the take-off 
leg whereby it braces momentarily 
against forward momentum and 
shifts body direction upward. (See 


Fig. 2.) 
3. The last stride to the toe-board 


_ will normally be from four to twelve 


inches shorter than those preceding | 
it. This is a natural result of the 
gather and straightening of the 
body. A long stride at this point, a 
“reach for the board,” will dissipate 
all the energy of an otherwise good 
jump. 

4. The take-off foot is shifted 
laterally so that, as the base of body 
support and action, it is directly un- 
der the center of body weight. This 
is necessary for good balance as well 
as for full benefit from the powerful 
extension of the body upward. 

ACTION IN AIR. First move- 
ments off the board are concerned 
with securing maximum height. The 


head and chest are up, and the back . 


is arched to raise the center of 
weight as high as possible. Proper 
maintenance of balance will natural- 
ly produce a shifting of the relative 
position of the feet and arms. 

Some coaches describe these 
movements as “a running stride in 
the air’; some, as a “hang’’; others, 
as a hitch-kick; and argue one style 
against another in terms of their — 
value for increasing momentum in 
the air. 

_ However there’s no factual sup- 
port for such opinions. The principle 
of physics that for every action 


there’s an opposite and equal reac- | 


tion is very much in point. To kick 
the feet back and forth will neither 
increase nor decrease body momen- 
tum, but it will make an efficient 
landing more feasible and should 
therefore be permitted and even en- 
couraged. 

LANDING. A well-timed landing 
can be defined as one in which the 
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Fig. 3, knees flex with shock of landing. 
\ . 
Fig. 2, the heel-ball-toe takeoff. 
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the choice of basketball’s great— | 
treat your gym to Hillyard’s “Finish for 


ai 


Champions ”—the non-skid, no-glare, long 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Passaic, N. J. © San Jose, Calif. 


wear finish that always makes a winner. 


7 out of 7 SEVEN TEAMS know the | 
FAST ACTION of a HILLYARD-TREATED FLOOR|™ 


7 


Kansas City Municipal Auditorium, of A, Finals, = 
N.A.LA. tournament. This DiNatale 2 
been in regulaf use since 1947 . 


maple floor has 


. . still has original Hillyard 
guarded 


Maintenance with Super Hil-Tone has 


inal beauty. 


Top scoring teams from Kenees Univer 
sity, Kansas State College, Iowa State, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Universities, plus this year’s guest team from 
the University of Washington, train regularly 
on home-floor gyms Hillyard-treated for safe 
non-skid play. Played their pre-season 
tournament on famous Hillyard-treated 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium floor./ 


advice is Free! Mail peat 
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LEW FONSECA says: 


"There is a definite need for this type of book 
for the instruction of young ——- It contains 
valuable information to aid coaches 
with the teaching of batting bondametbala,” 


BATTING: 


AS MAJOR LEAGUERS DO IT 
by Clifford W. Brown 


Foreword by Lew Fonseca, Director of Pro- 
motion for American ond National Leagues 


This new book is for the Babe Ruths and Ty 
Cobbs who ws now in high school and elllens, 
or sondiots. it is an excellent 
who to see their 

young get started ri 
No detail of a sound Satine style is over- 
looked. Hitting after the stride, knee flexing, 


elbow flexing, tg back swing, pivot, hip- 
hittin Baw swing—these are but a few 
of the points in this helpful, easy -to- 


understand book. By way of illustration, the 
ae has included two series of photographs 
styles of Joe Di io 

. and explains how a boy 


learn methods of batting. 


Just one of many ania photos of 
Ted Williome in the book. 


unless instructed otherwise by oa 
using old-fashioned swinging methods. He 


Mr. Brown points out that today’ 


explains thot today’s big-| ers hi 
or over use a different timing which 


more effective. 
ea 
or the 


The author also 
school boy starts 
wrists when the hitting ~ ng storts, whereas 
major league hitters hold back the break - 
c w ng s an so do 
ball is and longer. 
of these differences are clearly ex- 
ploined in the book in the action pictures of 
jo and Williams. 

Every coach and athietic instructor should 
have a copy of “BATTING: As Major Leaguers 
Do It, “ ry Clifford W. Brown. Regular Price: 
$2.50. Special Price to Coaches and Athletic 
Instructors: $2.00. Order from: 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


120 WEST 31st ST., DEPT. SC 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


.300 
s far 


TENNIS AIDS 


For players who want to improve 
TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR, 109 pp. . $2.00 


This handbook gives directions 
the nine tennis strokes and improving court 
strategy in both singles and doubles. 43 ac- 
tien phetes and diagrams show how chom- 
pions play their shots. % 


For gym bulletin boards 


Wall chert, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
18” by 25”, this chart has 
sketches and diagrams with 
ferehand, backhand, serve, volley, footwork, 
court positions and plocement shots. is 
constructed of heavy ledger paper and will 

aad of 


Orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
Satisfaction guoranteed or your money back. 


H. Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 
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buttocks are but a fraction of an 
inch above the level of the extended 
heels at the moment the latter first 
touch the ground. Such a position 
requires quick and well-coordinated 
action to prevent an actual! sit-down 
in the pit. 

In general, this means a forward 
and downward thrust of the heavy 
head and shoulders which counter- 
balance the buttocks upward. The 
chin drops quickly down between 
the knees, and the knees are com- 
pletely relaxed and flex easily with 
the shock of landing, so that the 
jumper falls directly forward in a 
compact tuck position on his hands 
and knees. (See Fig. 3.) 

Keeping the feet high is the most 
difficult aspect of the broad jump 
to learn. It requires strong abdom- 
inal muscles, a willingness to sit 


down hard in the pit when the land- 


ing is misjudged, and a persistent 
concentration upon this phase of the 
jump in practice. This is best learned 


Making Tennis Champion 


when using a short run and dirt 


take-off so that more jumps can be 
taken. 

It is important to avoid bringing 
the head and shoulders down toward 
the knees while still in flight. To do 
so will produce the same drop of 
the feet demonstrated by George 
Brown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 


The use of the arms throughout 
the landing depends upon their po- 
sition during the jump. If thrown 
high above the head, they should be 
brought quickly forward and down 
at the last moment, aiding the for- 
ward action of the shoulders, If car- 
ried low, as with George Brown, 
they can be thrown downward, 
backward, and upward, thus forcing 
the shoulders forward and down- 
ward. 

In most instances, the first of these 
two methods will prove easier and 
just as effective. 


(Continued from page 18) 


of stroke we desired before we began. 

On the forehand, Morris swung the 
racket upward in the backswing with 
a very stiff-armed motion and used a 
further circular swing through his 
wrist at the end, dropping the wrist 
as he came in. We eliminated this two- 
part circular swing and had him take 
the racket straight back. 

Not because I advocate this straight 
backswing, but because-it was right 
for him at this particular time. It 
helped correct his faulty wrist action 
and also was a start toward breaking 
the “golfing effect,” enabling him to 
more easily start from below the ball 
and hit up through it. 

We then began to break his stiff- 
armed action and to get more of an 
inside-out swing on the forehand. At 
the end of the backswing, Morris’ arm 
was as rigid as an iron rod—instead 
of having a slight break at the elbow. 

To break this habit, I had Morris 
stop reaching so far back at the end 
of his backswing and attempt to get a 


feeling that his elbow was closer to 


his body. Once he had achieved this, 


he was ready to work on the inside- 


out swing. 

This inside out-swing performed in 
correct relationship to the ball is one 
of the nubs of sound action in the hit- 
ting area in both the forehand and 
backhand. With this, we worked on 
hitting “around” the ball—which is 
nothing more than the tip of the 
racket head moving progressively 
ahead of the racket in the hitting area. 

To get more racket contact with the 
ball, we next worked on the pivot, for 


only with a good full pivot is it pos- 


sible to achieve an elongated hitting 
area. Improving the pivot also helped 
the inside-out swing, and Morris’ fore- 


hand began to take on a sounder look. 

One of the most difficult habits to 
break was the right shoulder dip on 
the forehand. We worked on it con- 
stantly during this period, but it 
wasn’t until the middle of the follow- 
ing summer that Morris finally broke 
the fault. 

More and more he was getting his 
weight into the shot, however, and his 


racket head was doing more work for 


him through the hitting area. 

To break his habit of slapping at 
the ball with the wrist, I suggested 
that he lead the racket back with the 
wrist and from the back point bring 
the racket directly into the hitting 
area. This helped eliminate too much 
leading with the wrist. (Try this trick 
with one of your boys if he has this 
problem. It can work wonders.) 

Morris played his first season for 
Presbyterian with his forehand on the 
way but still far from “home.” 

We spent one full week during the 


early part of the next summer con- 


centrating on his forehand, again with 
particular stress on the down-the-line 
shot. As Morris hadn’t completely 
eliminated his golfing motion, I 
showed him that it now stemmed from 
the fact that he lowered his left shoul- 
der as he took his racket back and 
then dropped his right as he brought 
it in. We worked on both shoulders 
remaining on a line, and the forehand 
really began to pick up. 

It was some time, however, before 
his forehand became as good a shot 
as his backhand, and Morris and I 
planned to continue concentrating on 
it during his third fall term at Pres- 


byterian. 


Next month: Developing the service 
and volley. 
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USE THE SUPPORTERS WORN BY CHAMPIONS 


Weigh these important advantages of Johnson & Johnson | 
TrRumP V-FRONT Supporters for your teams: 


1. They’re comfortable: The V-FRONT construction won't slip, 


“ 


the leg straps won’t curl. 


2. They're economical: The oversize pouch provides for shrinkage. 
Permoflex webbing assures longer life. 


3. They’re being used and endorsed hy the World's Champion New 
York Yankees for the seventh straight season. What a ‘estimonial! 


Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
Winners alli—you need them on your winning teams. 
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the first golf book with 3-D pictures! 
How to Put Power and 
Direction in Your Golf 


by JOE NOVAK, Golf Coach at the University of 
California (Ll. A.); Past President of the PGA; 
Former Choirman, PGA Teaching Committee 


For the first time in a golf text, a master 
teacher uses the newest illustrative tech- 
nique—3 Dimension—to augment his expert 
advice on how to develop distance and ac- 
curacy. 


Besides special 3-D pictures, this new book 
features more than additional photos on 
expert golf technique. Many of them are 

by-step sequence shots covering every 
phase of the game. 


Other ovtstanding features include: 


® A chapter on the mental side of goif-—-the author 
stresses the advantage of not rushing inte the game; the 
“still ball’ requires plan of action, not intuition. Joe 
Novak shows his successful plan. 

@ Typical cave histories—-examples of specific faults and 
how they were corrected: fanning the ball, topping, hitting 
behind the ball, slicing, hooking, pushing. pulling, shank- 
ing, and others. 

© A chapter on the hands in golf—-the author shows their 
importance and proper use in every shot. 


195 poges 7” x 10” 


Send for your copy Today 


Maryland Univ. 
Coaching Clinic 


June 24-26—College Park, Md. 
Only 8 miles from Washington, D. C. 


SPLIT T FOOTBALL 
JIM TATUM & STAFF 
BASKETBALL 
BUD MILLIKEN 

TRAINING 

DUKE WYRE | 

High School, $15 
College, $25 


(Fee includes room) 


Board, $3 per day 


For complete information, write - 


ROBERT WARD 
Box 295 
U. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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© CHAMPIONSHIP BASEBALL (From Little 
league to Big League). By William T. 
“Buck” Lai. Illustrated—drawings. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.95. 


AN extremely successfyl college coach 
(at Long Island U.), a technical in- 
structor and scout fora big league 
club (Brooklyn Dodgers), and a tal- 
ented artist, Buck Lai is singularly 
equipped to author a technical text on 
baseball—and Championship Baseball 
concretely proves it, 

This is a sweetheart of a book—a 
thoroughly sound, meaty, and compre- 
hensive analysis of every phase of the 
game, wonderfully illustrated with 


original drawings that practically 


serve per se as a basic course on the 
game. 

Buck touches every base—batting, 
bunting, baserunning, pitching, catch- 
ing, infield play, outfield play, signals, 
drills, scoring, and how to select a 
team. All the skills and instruction 
are delineated clearly, fully, and au- 
thoritatively. 

The approach is highly professional. 
It incorporates the techniques devel- 
oped at the Dodgers’ baseball school 
at Vero Beach, Fla., which offers per- 
haps the finest, most intensive base- 
ball course extant. In short, Buck 
analyzes the skills just as they are 
taught by the country’s finest instruc- 
tors at the country’s finest school. 

Both coaches and players will find 
this book ideally suited to their needs. 
It is a glowing addition to the base- 
ball reference shelf. 


© AVERAGES. By Bill Mokray. Pp. 200. 
Boston: Bill Mokray. $3. 


HERE’S a unique and distinctly val- 
uable contribution to everybody in 
sports concerned with the keeping of 
averages. Which means practically 
everybody. It furnishes 100,000 aver- 
ages at one instant glance! 

The author of this simple, practical 
“averager” is Bill Mokray, basketball 
director of the Boston Garden. Tired 
of computing his own averages and 
with no book on the subject available, 
Bill simply fashioned his own master 
computer—and he’s now making it 
available to everybody. 

It facilitates: the compilation of 
averages such as (1) a player’s or 
team’s point scoring in basketball 
games or the average number of per- 
sonal fouls committed or rebounds 
recovered, (2) a football player’s 
average yards gained on punts, passes, 
rushes, and punt returns, or (3) a 
pitcher’s earned-run average or a bat- 
ter’s slugging average. 

The book comes in handy pocket- 
size form, and may be ordered from 
William G. Mokray at 157 Crescent 
Ave., Revere 51, Mass. 


ve New Books on the Sport Shelf 


* SPORT AND HEALTH. Edited by Dr. Otto 
Johansen> Pp. 200. Oslo, Norway: The 
Royal Norwegian Ministry of Education. 

Free. 


THIS is a collection of 50 lectures giv- 
en by world famous authorities at the 
International Conference on Sport and 
Health held in Oslo in connection with 
the 1952 Olympic Winter Games. 

Among the articles in this remarka- 
ble publication are several on sport 
and education, a number on the phys- 
iology of sport, 10 on sport injuries, 
and three on the medical control of 
athletes. All are good. 

The book is not for sale, but will be 
distributed free as long as the copies 
last. For your copy, write Dr. Otto 
Johansen, State Office for Sport and 
Youth Work, The Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Education, Oslo, Norway. 

H. McCloy 


Miscellaneous 


e The Practical Fly Fisherman. By A. 
J. McLane. Pp. 257. Illustrated—draw- 
ings. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$5.95. (A superb guide to fly fishing, 
complete with practical tips and 
pointers and illustrated with color 
plates of more than 100 flies; written 
by the fishing editor of Field & 
Stream.) 


-e The Archer’s Craft. By Adrian E. 


Hodgkin. Pp. 222. Illustrated—photos 
and drawings. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. $3.75. (A comprehen- 
sive text that not only deals with the 
art of shooting, but also with bow 
making, feathering the arrow, making 
arrowheads, making bowstrings, and 
hunting.) 


e 1954 Official NSGWS Softball-Track 
and Field Guide. Edited by Marian 
Kneer and Martha J. Haverstick. 50¢. 
(Contains official softball and track 
rules along with standards, teaching 
articles, instructions for officials, and 
illustrations. Available from Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C.) 


e 1954 Official NCAA Track and Field 
Guide. Edited by H. D. Thoreau. $1. 
(A marvelous edition containing the 
official rules, records, results of the 
outstanding meets, sectional reviews, 
etc. Order from National Collegiate 
Athletic Bureau, Box 757, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 17, N.Y.) 


e Official Judo. By Charles Yerkow. 
Pp. 98. Illustrated—photos. New York: 
A. A. Wyn, Inc. 50¢. (An 8%” by 11” 
authentic guide to judo and self-de- 
fense illustrated with nearly 200 ex- 
cellent photos.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


FRIEDRICH FEBEL, B.S., M.P.E. 
Assistant Professor of Education 
and Head Football Coach, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. Formal Activities 


HAROLD T. FRIERMOOD, 
B.P.E., Ph.B., M.S 

Secretary for ‘Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation on Program 
Staff, National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of 
U.S. A. Group Activities 


DOUGLASS F. GIBB, 

B.S., B.Ed., M.S. 

Assistant Professor in 
Education, Head Swimming Coach, 
and Swimming Instructor at Wash- 
ington State College. Aquatic Ac- 
tivities 


4 KATHRYN JAKIEL, 


Instructor of Physical Education, 
Panzer College of Physical Educa- 
tion and Health. Assisted on Team 
Sports 


C. ROBERT KASE, 

A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 

Director of Dramatics and Chair- 
man, Department of Dramatic Arts 
and Speech, University of Dela- 
ware, ewark, Delaware. Dramatics 


GEORGE H. KRABLIN, B.S., M.S. 
Director, Service and Teacher Edu- 
cation Program in Physical Educa- 
tion, Saint Lawrence University. 
Team Sports 


KATHERINE LEY, B.A., M.S. 
Assistant Professor, University of 
Colorado. Individual Sports and 
Activities. (In Collaboration with 
D. M. Miller) 

HELEN TROY MARTIN, 

B.S., A.B., M.A. 

Instructor and Director of Dance, 
The University of Nebraska. Dance 


DONNA MAE MILLER, B:S., M.A. 


‘Instructor, University of Colorado. 


Individual Sports and Activities. (In 
Collaboration with Katherine Ley) 
HERMAN N. NEILSON, 

B.P.E., M.Ed. 

Chairman, Physical Education De- 
partment, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. Individual Sports and 
Activities. (Sections not contributed 
by Miller and Ley) 


GUNNAR PETERSON, A.B. 
Director of Field Instruction and 
Instructor in Group Work and 
Camping, George Williams College. 
Camping and Outdoor Education 


RICHARD W. TEWS, B.S., M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, University of 
Georgia. Arts and Crafts 

ROBERT W. TULLY, A.B., M.A. 


Field Recreation Consultant, In- 
diana University. Social Activities 
GILBERT T. VICKERS, 

Ph.B., M. Mus. 

Director of Music, Springfield Col- 
lege. Music Activities 

GRACE WOODY, B.S., M.A. 


_ Associate Professor of Physical 


Education and Co-ordinator of 
Physical Education for Women at 
Ball State Teachers College. Chil- 
dren’s Games and Activities 


A New Mosby Book! 


METHODS and MATERIALS 


_in Physical Education and Recreation 


School and Community Activities 


Edited by CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed. D. 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


423 pages, illustrated. Price, $6.25 


Sixteen qualified authors in the various fields of physical 
education and recreation have contributed to this latest 
work of Bucher—all of them being specialists’ in the 
subjects on which they write. Thus, it represents a compila- 
tion of the best methods and materials available for the 
teaching of physical education and recreation activities. 


In the field of education, it is applicable to the elemen- 
tary, junior high school, senior high school, and — 
levels. 


In the field of recreation, it is applicable to the various . 
school and community settings where such programs are. 
conducted. 


The book emphasizes the trend of planning an activity 


program which is adaptable to the entire community. It 
presents methods and materials for activities which can be 


engaged in by all members of the community—young and 
old, men and women, boys and girls, those with limited or 
unlimited equipment, and those who desire and are capable 
of strenuous or moderate activity. There are activities for 
every interest, desire, skill and ability—nearly one hundred © 
different activities are covered. 


Send orders and teacher inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Published by — 2 


The MOSBY Company — 


Scientific Publications 


SAINT LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO « NEW YORK 
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Hurdles for You 


Our Prices 
Junior High Hurdles 3 $ 7.85 
Economy Special Hurdle _—j 10.95 
Official “Gazelle” Hurdle 14.95 
8 Lane Multiple Track Marker 99.50 
High Jump Standards 34.75 
Vaulting Standards _ 48.50 
Metal Vaulting Box .. 
Sweetheart Starting Blocks 7.50 
Curved Metal Javelin Toe-board 19.75 
Shot Put Return Trough ....... 32.00 
Get our catalogue showing fifty other items 
Track and Field Equipment Supply 


Manutactured neor you 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Pale Alto, California * Salem, Oregon 


Baseball's newest hit . . . 
The Pi-mac all-aluminum 


PORTABLE BAT RACK 


RUST 4 
PROOF 


DURABLE 


EASY TO 
CARRY 


SIZE OPEN 20% « 30 x 24% 


The smallest player 
in any league can 
carry this light weight 
14% pound bat rack 
with finger tip 
controls. Protect your 
bats! Offers safety 

to your players! 


SIZE CLOSED 
20%, 30% 8 


for write 
PI-MAC SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
180 Oakview Farmingdale, 1, N.Y 


An Open Letter to the NBC 


(Continued from page 5) 


Your problem, in short, is to evolve 


a restrictive formula that’s equitable 


to both offense and defense. 

Unfortunately, up to now, we’ve 
been unable to present, a completely 
satisfactory solution to the problem, 
But we think we’ve finally hit upon 
it. By combining two of the sugges- 
tions in the annual rules question- 
naire, we think the debacles in the 
closing minutes of play can be elim- 
inated. 

First, we propose that every one- 
shot foul be treated as a technical. 
That is, let the offended team take 
the free throw AND retain posses- 
sion whether it’s made or missed. 

Why not? If possession is the all- 


important thing in basketball, why 


force a team to give up two possible 
points for a possible one? 

This gaping loophole in the phi- 
losophy of the code is murdering the 
pro game. In the waning minutes of 
play, the pros keep deliberately 
trading fouls—the trailing team be- 
cause they must have possession and 
the leading team in order to retain 
its advantage. 

This is called ‘“‘smart fouling,” and 
it is—under the existing code. It also 
happens to be monumentally boring 
to watch. . 

This brings us to our second pro- 
posal. We suggest that freezing be 
prohibited. In other words, let’s re- 
quire the team coming into posses- 
sion of the ball to take a shot within 
a stipulated time interval—say, 20 
or 25 seconds. 

This immediately takes the onus 
off the defense. They are now given 
& good chance to secure control by 
fair means. At the same time, how- 
ever, the offense is completely pro- 
tected against the deliberate foul— 
thanks to the technical foul proviso. 

Is the offense winding up with the 
short end of the club? Not at all. 
Statistics will show that the average 
team shoots about every 20 seconds. 
If the defense can prevent them from 
getting off a shot in that time, the 
defense deserves the premium of 
possession. | 

What about those “ball-handliag” 
teams that average about a shot a 
minute? Forgive our yawn. Half of 
that minute is invariably wasted 
with innocuous, meaningless passes. 
Teams that “sit’’ on the ball deserve 
to be prodded. The idea of the game 
is to put the ball into the basket, 
not to play beanbag with it. 

We’re not offering these proposals 


in the form of “three-minute eggs.” 
We'd like to see them prevail for the 
entire game. There’s no reason why 
basketball should be played under 
one set of rules for 37 minutes and 
under another set for the final three 
minutes. 

This encourages chicanery. How 
many times have you seen a team 
with a good lead start killing the 
clock well before the final three- 
minute mark? Their reasoning is 
shrewd and simple: If they can 
maintain their advantage until those 
closing minutes, that automatic two- 
shot foul penalty will practically 
put the game on ice. 

We think our proposals make 
sense, that they conform to the spirit 
of the game, and that they offer a 
perfect solution to an extremely ag- 
gravating problem. 

You’ve got the ball, gentlemen. 
Make your shot a good one. 


Sincerely yours, 
Editor, Scholastic Coach 


Baseball Try-outs 


(Continued from page 28) 


each additional circle around the 
bull’s-eye (in different colors) be- 
ing 3” wide. The bull’s-eye counts 
10 points, and the other circles count 
9, 8, 7, 6, and 5 points. 

The try-out test for the Little 
Bigger League was administered in 
exactly the same manner, with one 
exception; namely, the running dis- 
tance was 100 instead. of 50 yards. 
Naturally, the point scale for the 
100-yard dash and the baseball 
throw for distance had to be ad- 
justed. Otherwise, the entire process 
was the same. As in the Little 
League test, an individual score 
sheet was used for each boy. 

As stated before, this isn’t a per- 
fect test. But at least it’s better than 
no test at all. I believe it can serve 
the purpose until a more valid test 
can be developed. 

I feel sure that it can be used as 
a basis for experimental work in 
tests and measurements. Somebody 
like Dr. Leonard A. Larson of New 
York University or Dr. Thomas K. 
Cureton of the University of Illinois 
can use this test as a basis for fur- 
ther development, including such 
factors as a mechanical thrower and 
the emotional, physiological, and 
psychological aspects of the boys. 
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It’s simple arithmetic! The addition of Horn equip- 
ment multiplies classroom and gymnasium use. 
Horn Folding Partitions, Gym Seats, Stages, and 
Horn Classroom Wardrobes provide maximum flexi- 
bility and efficient use of school floor space. 


How +o get the moat out of) your 


Installing Horn equipment in your classrooms and 
gym adds up to flexibility plus efficiency plus econ- 
omy. Horn representatives wil! help you deter- 
mine your needs for multi-purpose Horn equipment. 
Write today for name of your Horn representative. 


School Equipment Division of 
THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue ®¢ Chicago S, Ulinois 


Horn Folding Partitions divide 
a gym into separate areas—one 
for boys and one for girls or one 
for physical education teaching 


-stations and one for games. 


For intra-school contests or 
team practice, Horn Folding Gym 
Seats are safely out-of-the-way 
when folded.. Partitions are 
folded and Gym Seats completely 
extended when tournaments or 
exhibitions attract spectators. 
Roll in a Horn Folding Stage for 
assemblies, meetings, speakers. 


CLASSROOMS 


Divide classrooms with Horn 
Folding Partitions, too—for 
study and for recitation or into 
junior classes and senior classes. 
The mobile Stage is useful in the 
classroom for smaller meetings, 
student performances, public — 
speaking instruction. ; 

The Horn Classroom Ward- 
robe provides adequate storage . 
epace for supplies and clothing, | 
and its bulletin or chalkboard fac-, 
ing puts wall space to use. 
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CORNER_ 


Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


RANCH RICKEY loves to exercise 

his flair for the dramatic. In his 
office one afternoon, he gathered his 
aides around him. “Our situation is 
critical,” he announced. “We need a 
relief pitcher to finish in the first divi- 
sion.” 

He leaned back in his chair, pre- 
tending to suffer an attack of dizzi- 
ness. “I’m slipping out of a high win- 
dow. I must have help. Only one man 
can save me. Who is that man?” 

He reeled off a list of a dozen names. 
“Can this man save me? Or this one? 
Or this?” A moment of silence fol- 
lowed. Then one of his aides piped up: 

“Do you think you'll bounce when 
you hit the sidewalk, Mr. Rickey?” 


Little Bobby Shantz (he's only 5’ 6”) 
toured Japan with an All-Star team a 
couple of years ago. Upon his return, 
somebody asked him what he thought 
of Japanese ball players. 

“They're not so bad,” Bobby grinned, 
“But they’re too small for the big 
leagues.” 


Duquesne’s victory in the 
Holiday Festival tournament in Madi- 
son Square Garden, a sportswriter 
asked Sihugo Green, the Dukes’ phe- 
nomenal sophomore, if he had been 
“up” for the game. 

“Darn right!” snapped Sihugo. “I 
was up so much I didn’t sleep a wink 
last night!” 


Western Pennsylvania is one of the 
most fertile football breeding grounds 
in the country . . . so much so that 
when the sports editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press wrote to the U. of Mary- 
land for Orange Bowl] tickets, he 
threatened: 

“Tell Tatum that if he doesn’t come 
through, we'll block all the roads from 
Western Pennsylvania to College Park, 
Md., and keep~all our high school 
stars right here!” 


Bob Feller was asked the inevitable 
question: Which batter was tougher 
to pitch to, Williams or DiMaggio? 
“Well, now,” replied Feller, “one hits 


right-handed and the other left, so 


one pitcher can’t compare them—un- 
less he’s ambidextrous.” . 


Informed that his $40,000 bonus kid, 
Dick Schofield, had a hitch in his 
swing, Manager Eddie Stanky sum- 
moned him into his office. 

“Do you have a hitch in your 
swing?” Stanky asked. 

“Yes, sir, guess I do.” 

“Which way—righty or lefty?” Stan- 
ky asked the switch-hitting youngster. 

“Just lefty—lI’m okay right-handed.” 

“Well, then,” Stanky decided, “you 
only have to give us back, $10,000.” 


Frankie Frisch’s standing war with 
the great Bill Klem reached its peak 
in St. Louis one day when Klem called 
a Cardinal out at second on a vital 
play. Frisch, screaming like a wounded 
horse, raced for Klem. Suddenly he 
wavered, stopped, and collapsed. The 


Sportsmanship 

URING the third period of 

the Clemson-Wake Forest 
game last fall, Sonny George, 
the W.F. quarterback; was in- 
jured. During the time-out, 
Don King, Clemson’s soph qb, 
was observed talking to him. | 

Clemson went into a huddle 
when play was resumed and 
here’s what King told his team- 
mates: “George has been hurt. 
If you have to hit him again, 
hit him high. Otherwise you 
might injure him badly.” 

For this fine, chivalrous act, 
King was awarded the 1953 © 
Swede Nelson Trophy for 
Sportsmanship by the Gridiron 
Club of Boston. 


dugouts emptied, as everybody made 
a rush for the stricken manager. It 
looked like heart failure induced by a 
bum decision. 

Into the turmoil strode the great 
arbiter. Standing directly over the 
fallen manager, Klem pointed his fin- 
ger at him and bellowed: 

“Frisch, dead or alive—you’re out 
of the game.” | 


The DePaul U. frosh coach gulped 
when the great George Mikan re- 
ported for practice. “Do you have a 
uniform?” he asked, appraising 
George’s 82 inches. 

“Everything but the shoes,” an- 
swered George. 

“T’ll dig up a pair, what size do you 
wear?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen,” Mikan blushed. 
“But make it fifteens, huh. I don’t 
want to look conspicuous.” 


Watching the hefty duffer ripping up 
the turf with tremendous swings, the 
ants became worried. As another 
mighty blow just missed decapitating 
them, one of the ants said to the 
other: 

“Look, buddy, let’s get up on the 
ball before this guy murders us.” 


Another ringing blow for high school 
prestige was struck this winter when 
both Kansas and Marquette tapped 
the schoolboy field for new coaches. 
The phenomenally successful Chuck 
Mather of Washington H.S., Massillon, 
O., will coach the Jayhawks next fall, 
while Frosty Ferzacca of Green Bay 
(Wisc.) High will tutor the Golden 
Avalanche. 

And how do you like that Notre 
Dame appointment! Imagine a 25-year- 
old fellow—just one year out of the 
high school] ranks—nailing the lushest 
coaching plum in the country! That 
would be Terry Brennan, of course. 
His old school, Mt. Carmel H.S. of 
Chicago, must sure be proud of him. 


Captain, My Captain. Middlesex Prep 
of Concord, Mass., thinks it has a 
pretty unusual basketball team—all 
five starters are sports captains. Mar- 
shall McLean and Phil Ness lead the 
baseball and tennis squads; John 
Baldwin captains football, and Char- 
ley Stanford leads the crew. Oh, yes. 
And Bill Weaver is basketball cap- 
tain. How could we forget him? 


“Weight” *til you get a load of that 
Illinois football team next fall. Those 
two hurricanes, Caroline and Bates, 
will be back in business and will get 
a lot of “weighty” aid from a power- 
house frosh club featuring 280-lb. 
Fred Wilmoth, 270-lb. Bill Ruby, and 
250*ib. Norm Corsi. 


Golly, that was some nifty clocking 
for Clinton (Iowa) High’s 400-yard 
free style relay swimmers! They did 
3:38.3, bettering the national inter- 
scholastic record of 3:39.7 over a 20- 
yard course, set in 1952 by Hill High 
of Saginaw, Mich. 

(Concluded on page 69) 
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CROSS ADHESIVE 


Red Cross Tape adheres firmly to the skin instantly 
on application. 


Red Cross Tape stays put. No peeling. No creeping. RED c 0s 
ADHESIVE” 


> 


ap a Red Cross Tape retains its adhesive quelities with- 
aes out drying out, ages better, lasts longer, goes further. 


New method of controlled tension wind enables 
Red Cross Tape to be used to the very end. 


ATHLETIC DIVISION 
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powmeta, Crossbars 


These triangular, hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest- 
lasting crossbars on the market— 


@ Now used by most outstanding track 
schools throughout the country. 

@ Possess 2” to 6” less sag than 
wooden or cane poles. 

@ Bends back easily when landed 
upon. No sharp edges. 

@ Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 
14’ (jumping)... 2.3 Ibs... $6.50 
16’ (voulting) Ibs. 


50¢ per bar higher west of Rockies, 
transportation chorge extra. 


Dowmetal Combination 
Standards for High 
Jumping, Pole Vaulting 


@ light; easy to handle and adjust. 

@ Made of patented magnesium alloy 
metal assuring durability. 

@ As stable as any other metal or 
wooden standard. 


Only $78 per set (F.O.B. Midland) 
Write for name of dealer nearest to you. 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St.. Midland, Mich. 


VYLAN 
COVERING... 


"You may as well 


have the best... 


of 

Mats 

dus 
Duck texture, appearance and “feel”. 
Stands hard wear. Tufted 6” intervals with 
wax tufting Genuine Jim Flex felt 


364 . 374 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


The 


This practice will prevent the de- 
fense from shifting too much on the 
batter, as it will if he continually 
hits to the same field. 

The batter who continually “steps 
in the bucket’ will not hit a pitch 
over the outer half of the plate. To 
compensate for this, some ‘bucket- 
footers” crowd the plate and will 
thus occasionally slice a ball to the 
opposite field, but usually without 
much power. i 

However, this type of hitter is be- 
coming extinct, because it’s prac- 
tically impossible to continually step 
down the baseline and hit the ball 
with any consistency or power. 


THE HIPS 


The hips should be kept on a 
plane level with the ground. This 
helps prevent uppercutting or hit- 
ting down on the ball. As the batter 
swings, the hips should turn in the 
direction of the bat until they’re 
locked by the position of the front 
leg. 

Many players don’t make full use 
of their hips or shoulders, using the 
shoulders only as a prop for the bat. 
By whipping the hips toward the 
pitcher and using the shoulders, 
arms, and wrists correctly, a batter 
generates maximum power. The 
rear hip (farthest from the pitcher) 
is the one that furnishes the most 
power, but both are important in 
the swing. 


THE SHOULDERS 


The shoulders should also be kept 
on a plane level with the ground, 
for the same reasons. A batter who 
raises his front shoulder is usually 
an uppercutter; he swings up at the 


J ball. A batter who drops his front 


shoulder may be either a ground- 
ball hitter or an uppercutter. 


THE ARMS 


The arms should be kept away 
from the body. This means the up- 
per part of the arms, shoulder to 
elbow, as well as the lower part 
of the arm, elbow to wrist. | 

A batter should get as much lev- 
erage as he can. To do this, he 
shoul” describe as wide a horizontal 
are as possible. This dosen’t mean 
that the front arm (closest to the 
pitcher) should be kept in a straight 
line. It should be slightly bent, per- 
mitting the batter to be comfortable. 

The arms in this position, away 
from the body, allow for freedom 
of movement. Let the player at- 


tempt to swing with his elbows 


Stance in Batting 


a (Continued from page 9) 


touching his chest, and he'll see 
the advantage of having his arms 
away from the body. All good hit- 
ters know that the elbows should 
be out, away from the body. 


THE “QUIET” BAT 


While awaiting the piteh, the bat- 
ter may be doing several things 
wrong. Perhaps the most common 
mistake is keeping the bat in mo- 
tion. This can ruin a batter’s timing. 
The pitcher may deliver the ball be- 
tween “waves” and force the boy to 
hurry his swing—destroying its 
smoothness and power. 

The good hitter keeps his bat 
“quiet,”’ holding it motionless as the 


ball is approaching. He’s thus al- 


ways ready to bring his bat into 
play quickly and effectively. 


THE “HITCH” 


The hitch is a bad habit, some- 
times extremely difficult to correct. 
The “hitcher”’ brings the bat for- 
ward slightly and then returns it to 
its original position a split second 
before he swings. This slight move- 
ment disrupts his timing; for, in- 
stead of just timing his swing, he 
must now time his hitch plus his 
swing. 

Most players don’t realize they’re 
hitching until it’s called to their at- 
tention by someone interested in 
their movement. Sometimes a play- 
er will correct his hitch, then re- 
sume this bad habit a few days later. 

There are at least two ways to 
correct a hitch. The easiest way is 
to have the batter assume his nat- 
ural stance and then raise his rear 
elbow as high as he can while keep- 
ing his shoulders level. 

In this position, his rear arm is 
locked at the shoulder and elbow 
joints, and he cannot hitch unless 
he employs his entire body. Such a 
batting position continues to furnish 
freedom of movement while making 
it almost impossible to hitch. 

Another way to correct a hitch 
is to have the batter take his natural 
stance and then have him cock his 
wrists slightly so that the fat end 
of the bat rests alongside (not on 
top of) his rear shoulder. Every 
time the player hitches, he’ll feel 
the bat rub his shoulder; if the bat 


‘doesn’t rub his shoulder, he’ll know 


he isn’t hitching. 

Naturally, the batter won't hit 
this way in a game, for he’d have 
trouble swinging the bat around 
fast enough to meet the ball out in 


Hal Comal | 
WASHABLE, SANITARY 
DUSTPROOF, TOUGH! 
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University of Michigan, Says F™ | 
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‘plete, safe protection for all Ge 
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front of his body. He hits this way 
only in batting practice. As soon as 
he feels he’s corrected his hitch, he 
uncocks his wrists and brings the 
bat away from his shoulder, return- 
ing it to its natural position. 


THE HEAD 


The head plays an essential role 
in hitting. First of all, the batter 
must keep his eye on the ball at all 
times—from the time he sees it in 
the pitcher’s hand until it makes 
contact with the bat or he lets it 
go by him into the catcher’s mitt. 

Many a hitter thinks he’s keeping 
his eyes on the ball as it nears him, 
but at the moment he starts his swing 
—when the ball is closest to him 
-and is probably going to take off, 
dip, hook, flutter, or curve—he 
inadvertently turns his head and 
loses sight of the ball. 

Why? Because he’s trying to get 
as much power as possible into his 
swing and unconsciously turns his 
head in the direction of his swing. 

A successful hitter cannot be a 
head-turner. While it may be im- 
possible to see the ball actually con- 
tact the bat, the hitter must keep 
his eyes on the ball at all times. 
“You; can’t hit what you can’t see.” 

Another common mistake is 
“guessing the pitch” — continually 
guessing what the pitcher is going 
to throw. Now, it’s smart for the 
batter to keep tabs on the count 
(number of balls and strikes), the 
type of pitcher he’s facing, his best 
pitch, and the situation in the ball 
game. He should also know if the 
pitcher is trying to make him hit 
into the dirt for a double play, the 
position of the defence, and every- 
thing that goes to make up a ball 
game. 

But to guess on every pitch is 
foolish. An unexpected pitch will 
throw the hitter off-balance and 
he’ll either watch the pitch sail by 
for a strike or tap it weakly to the 
infield. 

The hitter should be prepared for 
the fast ball. If he’s expecting any 
other pitch, the fast ball will go by 
before he can readjust, and he’ll be 
caught looking. If the pitch is not a 
fast ball, it isn’t difficult to change 
his timing and hit the ball. 


MIDWEST CONVENTION OF AAHPER, 


THE 40th annual Midwest Convention 
of the AAHPER will be held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on 
March 31 through April 2. Topics that 
will be covered include recreation, 
health, coaching clinics in eight sports, 
modern dance, the pros and cons of 
Little League type of sports, and 
other aspects of the health, physical 
education, and_recreation programs. 


“Rifle Marksmanship has had i 
tremendous growth 
in popularity” 


writes Raymond Traynor, 
Burbank High School Rifle Coach 
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Remington will help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club—including information on equip- 


“If It’s Remington —It’s Right!” 
“Matchmaster” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 


the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 


Remington Mode! 613T 
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target rifle with all features 
for match shooting in all 
sitions, Exceptionally fine 
And Remin 
ammunition with ‘Klean- 
bore’’ non-corrosive priming. 


Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Company, Ine., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me, free, the Instruetor’s Manual on 
the operation of a rifle club. 
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For the | Newest and Best 


Shea 


CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


in Quality Football Equipment 


King-O'Shea 
Tonite HELMET 


Finest custom-built, one-piece 
molded football helmet available. 
Provides best protection against 
head injuries. Shell of improved 
TENITE. Has 6-point Navy-type 
suspension with composite pad- 
ding of amazing ENSOLITE and 
Latex Foam. Smart a Mm 
attractive colors mo in. 


Inside view showing . 
6-point Navy-type 
suspension. 


King-O'Shea FP Football 


GRIP-TAITE 
for wet weather security 


Today’ s finest quality, official, 
“custom-built” football. Meets 
every test of the modern game: 
nce—handling ease—durability 
—plus GRIP-TI the exclusive 
process that insures dry-ball grip- 
security even in wet weather. : 


King-O'Shea 
Official BM Basketball 


with perspiration-defying 
security 


Last-Bilt precision ball. Custom- 
built quality throughout. Accurate 


bounces and rebounds. Grip-Tite 
process assures dry-ball handling- 
ease when hands and ball are wet 
with 


SEE YOUR DEALER King-O Shea 


1860 N. Wilmot Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. (Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


High Hurdlers 
Are Made! 


(Continued from page 11) 


der or drops the head off to the right 
(as he clears the hurdle) to aid in 
left leg clearance. 


CAUSES AND EFFECT 


One of the most over-emphasized 
points is covering a precise distance 
every time you take a hurdle. The 
feet and inches required from take- 
off to landing will usually take care 
of itself, if the hurdler is: 

1. Not working too close to his 
hurdle so that he must jump up and 
over rather than forward and up. 
A take-off from six to seven feet 
away is average. Closer take-offs 
cause the hurdler to rise more ver- 
tically than is practical. — 

2. Maintaining his forward lean 
from running stride to hurdle clear- 
ance. When the hurdler’s head sud- 
denly rises as he takes off, it indicates 
he’s working too close to the hurdle 
and has had to check himself to get 
height for hurdle clearance. He sim- 
ply hasn’t had enough distance for 
the swing of the lead leg and the 
forward lean so necessary for a 


- take-off without undue body rise. 


Cutting down off the hurdle is 
usually done within five feet. The 
boy who cuts down beyond five feet 
is losing valuable time. Several 
things aid the cut-down. A con- 
tinuous and quick pull-through of 
the trail leg aids in the dropping 
of the lead leg, but a conscious ef- 
fort to cut down must always be 
made. The athlete who sits up, 
rather than leans into the first step 
off the hurdle, will “float” and be 
unable to cut down within five feet 
of the hurdle. 

It should be mentioned that men 
who tend to sit up, or lean back, 
coming off the hurdle often do so 
because they bring the trail leg 
through with a high knee rather 
than in a horizontal position. Where 
this is the case, the athlete must 
consciously attempt to carry the 
trailing foot and toe up for a slightly 
longer time. 

This will not only prevent hitting 
the hurdle, but quite often will aid 
in Keeping the trailing knee down, 
and thus the body more forward. 
The end result might then well be a 
more rapid and smoother cut-down. 


WORDS ON ARM ACTION 


Arm action must (1) aid in bal- 
ance, (2) aid in body lean, (3) be 
simple and efficient, (4) be easily 
to incorporate into sprinting action. 
_ The double arm action (two hands 
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forward) and the single arm action 
are both used successfully by our 
best hurdlers. However, the single 


‘arm action seems most efficient. If 


the action accomplishes the four 
principles, there’s little to be con- 
cerned about. 


One point must be mentioned 
concerning arm action and balance. 
Any arm action that alters the par- 
allel and horizontal position of the 
athlete’s shoulders is not satisfac- 
tory. Where an arm action is so 
vigorous or poorly directed that it 
pulls or raises the shoulders, correc- 
tive action must be taken. 


TO THE FIRST HURDLE 


The hurdler must work so often 
from the blocks to the first hurdle 
that he should be able to do it blind- 
folded. The uncertainty that marks 
the approach of so many young hur- 
dlers too often stems from the lack 
of work in this area. 


The pattern of the entire race is 
set from the blocks to the first hur- 
dle. If the 15 yards are covered with 
confidence, speed, and steadiness, 
the race has a much better chance 
of being run well. 


In his developmental stage, Harri- 
son Dillard worked by the hour with 
his coach, Eddie Finnegan, on mov- 
ing just as fast as he could from the 
blocks to the first hurdle. After lit- 
erally thousands of bursts to the 
first hurdle, Dillard gradually added 
form and steadiness (at first so dif- 
ficult to acquire) to his tremendous 
speed. It was then, and only then, 
that real work over three and then 
five hurdles was begun. 

Today, most of our leading hurdle 
coaches demand a_ tremendous 
amount of work out of the blocks 
and over three hurdles, for the sim- 
ple reason that boys can work over 
three hurdles many times in an eve- 
ning—using great speed. 

The running of full flights not 
only insures a slower rhythm on 
each succeeding repetition, but 
makes it difficult to work on specific 
faults, as the boys become fatigued. 


BETWEEN THE HURDLES 


The art of hurdling is simply 
keeping contact with the ground as 
long as possible during the race, for 
a hurdler loses rather than gains 
time when he clears the hurdle. 
While time may be lost at the start. 
or in the last 15-yard drive for the 
tape, it is most often lost during 
the body of the race (over and be- 
tween the hurdles). 

The high school high hurdler who 


takes five steps rather than three 


will never perform well, yet many 
who can and do take three steps do 
not always do so with efficiency, 


That's Why NISSEN Brings You Model “77” Now 


Your Needs Created the New Trampoline 


NISSEN’S 
Novel Built-In 


‘‘HIDDEN HINGE’! 


@ Produces endless UNI- 
TUBE Trampoline frame. 
No upthrusts remain. 


PROJECTIONS 
ELIMINATED 
@ Side and end pads 
form larger unencumbered work- 


ing surface. Pads fold compactly 
in place. No removals required. 


NO PINCHING 


@ Study these three 
pictures from the New 
"77." Compare with in- 
set drawings and you'll 
realize why the NEW 


STREAMLINED AND SIMPLIFIED 


NISSEN “77” 
TRAMPOLINE” 


Signifies the most advanced step in NISSEN’s almost 15 years of designing 
and building ever-better Trampolines. Nissen craftsmen concentrate on 


TRAMPOLINES EXCLUSIVELY for schools, colleges, Y's, armed forces, 
clubs and centers. It's a new “‘FLASHFOLD” Model. Folds faster and 


more easily. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WINNING 


and LOSING roucu WEATHER... 


KEEPS PLAYERS, 


OF WEATHER 
No. 141 


A cold athlete is performing at con- 

sidefably less then 100%, efficiency; in 

eaadien. his health is endangered. 

n offers you the answer to 

fo players warm, dry and efficient 

foughest weather and in any part 
country. 


The Protec-T-Shirt is made from genuine 
Nylon with a thin coating of Neoprene 
~ which contains no rubber. It Weighs less 
P 8 oz. and is worn over 
shirt but under pads when used 
football or hockey. For baseball it is 

worn under uniform shirt and does not 
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high school and wenenenn teams. 
Their report of results is amazing, es 
cially from warm climate teams thet 
travel to cold weather area for inter- 
sectional games, All teams should have 
the Barnes Protec-T-Shirt by Hodgman. 
It's the greatest development ever in 
the athletic clothing field. 


This shirt is now widely used by college, 
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confidence, or speed. 

Most often the inability to relax— 
due to fear of hitting hurdles— 
causes difficulty. Placing the hurdles 
slightly closer together for the 
novice, so that he doesn’t have to 
strain, is the most efficient way of 
getting the feeling of relaxed be- 
tween-hurdle running. As the ath- 
lete gains confidence and poise, the 
hurdles can be moved to the ten- 
yard distance, and relaxed running 
is often more possible. 

Hurdlers who come off the hurdle 
in poor position with lack of bal- 
ance, or land on a straight rather 
than a slightly bent lead leg, check 
their forward momentum, and as a 
result often have difficulty getting 
steps to the next hurdle. Much prac- 
tice work on five steps, working on 
form, can usually correct both of 
these faults. 

Still another reason for having 
difficulty with steps is body angle 
when landing. Coming off the hur- 
dle in an erect position not only 
drives the trail leg down on the hur- 
dle (and often causes hitting the 
hurdle with the trailing ankle), but 
destroys forward momentum. Con- 
stant watch must be kept to see that 
the hurdler lands with the forward 
lean he needs for sprinting action. 

Quite often a hurdler who brings 


\| his trailing knee through too high 
| tends to pitch the upper trunk back, 


so that inability to keep forward 
lean can often be traced to the 
faulty high knee action of the trail- 
ing leg. Emphasizing the “forward 
and down” reaching of the trailing 
foot often corrects the error in knee 
action and body angle. 


TO THE TAPE 


Hurdlers must be impressed with 

the fact that the race is not over 
when the tenth and last hurdle is 
cleared. He must constantly assume 
that the finish is five yards beyond 
the tape, and a vicious drive through 
the yarn is a very important phase 
of the race. 
At the same time, the coach 
should prevent the athlete from 
starting his drive in before the last 
hurdle is cleared. It’s quite common 
to see youngsters lose form and 
poise over the last hurdle in their 
anxiety to reach the tape. 

Some coaches advise the novice to 
consciously allow a little higher 
clearance on the last two hurdles to 
compensate for fatigue and the care- 
lessness that often comes during the 
last stage of the race. 


_ This is the second of two articles by the 
Michigan coach, who is the author of three 
track texts (A. S. Barnes and Co.). Last month 
he presented a beautiful exposition on shot 


putting. 
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Check List for Meets 


(Continued from page 20) 


DAY OF MEET 
I.__._Erect tents for scorers and 
awards 


II__Place equipment (See article 
XVII, Before Day of Meet) 


III.__Set up public address system | 


IV.__-Check in officials 
V.__Distribute officials badges 
VI.___Check in student aides 
VII.___Check track and facilities 
VIII.__Place hurdles for first event 
IX._Set up trophy 
X._.Guide coaches 
XI.__Distribute programs 
XII.___Start meet on time 


XIII.___Public address control (calls, 
lost and found, etc.) 


_XIV.___Keep spectators in stands 


XV.__Keep area clear of dogs and 
small children 


AFTER MEET 
I.__Clean up field ! 
IIl__Clean up rooms 
IlI.__Take equipment inventory 
IV.__Return articles found on field 


V.__Select All-Section team for 
Inter-Section Meet 


VI.__Notify coaches of selections 


VII.___Accept and act on complaints 
and suggestions 


VIII_._Write up summary of meet 
and suggestions for following year 


| Baseball Film 


BIG League hitters and Little 
League beginners demonstrate their 
skill in the 16-mm. black and white 
sound film, Behind the Bat, sponsored 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolge- 

ville, N. Y., manufacturers of ‘Adiron- 
dack baseball bats. 

Hank Bauer, Alvin Dark, Joe Gara- 
giola, Bill Hunter, Gil Hodges, and 
Bobby Thomson appear in batting se- 
quences, while Little League teams 
display such skills as sliding, bunting, 
fielding, pitching, and actual team 
play. 

The step-by-step manufacturing 
process of producing a baseball bat 
from Northern White Ash is also cov- 
ered, as well as the hand turning of 
a professional bat. 

Available at no charge, the film is 
recommended for baseball coaches, 
physical education, manual arts and 
woodworking classes, civic groups, 
and fraternal organizations. Requests 
for bookings should be made to Mo- 
hawk Productions. New Hartford, 


GROOMING GUIDE FOR BOYS ! 


Here’s an entertaining and educational comic-style books: 


one of the largest producers of educational comic books, 


educators as a helpful teaching aid. 
Suitable for boys from 12 to 17, the booklet deals with 
all phases of personal neatness. — 


BRUSHING HIS CLOTHES CLEANING HIS NAILS BRUSHING WIS TEETH . 


To help you use these, James J. Heaphy, B.S.M.S., Curriculum Coordinator, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, has prepared a concise 
teacher’s guide to go with the booklet. 

The guide, and a supply of the comic booklets for your seudencs, are free 
for the asking. Just fill out the coupon below, send it in, and we'll send : 
you the whole kit immediately. 2 : 


SPONSORED BY THE WILDROOT CO., INC. 


MAIL THIS CCUPON TODAY! 


let that effectively points up the advantages of personal - 
neatness and good grooming. It has been developed by : 


and has been reviewed and approved by a select group of " 


The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-2, 1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming booklet for __ students, sede 
copies of James Heaphy’s — guide. I plan to use them for students in 
grade(s) 3 
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ALABAMA | 


Not even Birmingham’s two news- 


papers could agree on which Bir-. 


mingham school rated No. 1 in the 
state. West End defeated Ramsay, 
21-0, in the regular season and the 
two were picked for the annual 
Thanksgiving Day charity game. In 
the second meeting, Ramsay scored 
in the opening quarter and held a 


7-0 lead until the last play of the 


game, when West End scored! An 
end then blocked West End’s try 
for point before 25,000 hysterical 
fans. One local paper awarded West 
End the state title on the basis of 
its regular senson record, while the 
other crowned the Rams. Coaches 
Ward Proctor of West End and 
Mutt Reynolds of Ramsay had 
every reason to be proud. There 
was some unanimity in picking Mc- 
Adory as champs of the middle en- 


rollment class, with dissenters in ' 


Opp, Greenville, Alexander City, 
and Albertville. Among the small- 
est schools Reheboth, Verbena, 


State 


Ohatchee, and Double Springs had 
fine seasons. 


ARIZONA 
‘North Phoenix, coached by Cecil 


Coleman, was undisputed Class A 
titleholder leading the other nine 
schools in league play. In Class B, 
claims were levelled by Globe, Casa 
Grande, and Carver of Phoenix. All 
were beaten at least once. Next sea- 
son Arizona’s 60 odd football-play- 
ing schools will compete in four 
divisions, with state titles being de- 
cided in each. | 


ARKANSAS 


Though Arkansas has discontinued 
its playoff system, a state champion 
among the Triple A schools was 
decided when Little Rock finished 


the Big Seven Conference race with 


a 5-0-1 record. Pine Bluff tied the 
champions, but dropped two other 
games, In Class AA, divisional titles 
were won by Rogers, Newport, 


Malvern, and Camden. Of these on- 


ly Rogers, which was 10-0, boasted 
an unblemished record. In Class A, 
Booneville of District 4 was un- 
beaten and untied, while Stuttgart 
and DeQueen suffered ties but 
weren’t beaten. St. Anne’s and Wat- 
son Chapel were unmarred in Class 
B competition. Wilson Matthews 
coached Little Rock’s fine team. | 


CALIFORNIA 


It was Santa Monica again among 
the Southern Division’s larger 
schools. Under a new coach, Bob 
Stillwell, the Vikings rolled over 
Whittier, 34-19, in the finals. Santa 
Monica was tied by Anaheim in its 
semifinal, but was awarded the 
game on first downs. San Fernando 
won the city championship of Los 
Angeles’ 35 schools with a 20-1 

victory over Poly. Among the 
smaller schools, Chula Vista de- 
feated Brawley, 12-6, in the south- 
ern area, while Paso Robles bumped 
Pomona Catholic, 34-12, in the 
north. Roosevelt of Fresno scored 
an impressive 42-0 victory over 
Taft to cop Class A honors in the 
San Joaquin Valley playoffs. Other 
group champs in the area were San 
Joaquin emorial (Fresno) and 
Wasco in the Sequoia Division, 
Kingsburg (Shasta), and Garces of 


‘High School Football 


Bakersfield (Sierra). The remainder 
of the state classed as Northern 
California had five unbeaten elev- 
ens—Poly of San Francisco, Oro- 
ville, Mt. Diablo, Pacific Grove, and 


Benicia. Vallejo, Fremont of Sun- 


nyvale, Modoc, Castlemont (Oak- 
land), Pierce, Downey (Modesto), 
and Santa Rosa all had one or more 
ties but no defeats. Sacramento 
went undefeated until its final 
game with city rival McClatchy, 
and the loss cost the Dragons the 
mythical area crown. 


COLORADO 


Fort Collins retained its Class AA 
crown in the rugged Northern Con- 
ference for the fourth straight year, 
and in doing so won its eleventh 
state title. In crushing East Den- 
ver, 28-13, Coach Duane Warnock’s 


- mystifying T formation piled up 


277 yards rushing. Bob Carter’s 
Yuma eleven was the surprise of 
Class A, defeating Montrose, 19-7. 
Yuma had to get by two sudden- 
death games in the eliminations. 
Ernie Smith’s Holly team downed 
Meeker, 19-0, in Class B, while 
Denver Cathedral, tutored by Cobe 
Jones, won the state Catholic title 
from Canon City Abbey, 19-12. 


CONNECTICUT 


Stamford successfully defended the 
“championship of the polls” and 
was awarded the S. Polk Wasko- 
witz Trophy and Connecticut 
Sportswriters’ Plaque for the third 
time in four years. Paul Kuczo’s 
eleven dropped its final game of 
the year to Fairfield Prep in a 
battle of two undefeateds, but the 
prepsters aren’t state association 
members and did not affect the 
Stamford rating. Wilbur Cross of 
New Haven, coached by Ray Tel- 
lier, had a tie with Hamden to mar 
its record and finished second in 
the balloting by the narrowest of 
margins, followed by Greenwich 
which played only six games but 
was unbeaten, Killingly of Daniel- 
son, a Class B team, finished fourth 
in the poll—an exceptionally high 
position for a small school. 


D. C. 


St. John’s, Catholic loop titlist, won 
the district crown by beating 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


im 
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MARCH, 


Champions, 1953 


Roosevelt of the public league, 7-0, 
in a definite upset. Coach Joe Gal- 
lagher’s champs took the opening 
_ kickoff and marched 61 yards in 
12 plays for the game’s only score. 
Armstrong won the Division II 
(Negro schools) title. 


DELAWARE 


William Penn High of New Castle, ; 


coached by Billy Cole, was the lone 
unbeaten squad in the state and 
thus could claim the mvthical title. 
The titlists haven’t been beaten in 
their last 20 games and set a new 
state scoring record with 347 points. 
Wilmington won the Big Five 


crown, while Bridgeville had the 


best down-state record. 


FLORIDA 


_ Pensacola’s fine team was recog- 

nized as state champion by a news- 
paper poll which ranked Coach Jim 
Scoggins’ eleven well ahead of 
Andrew Jackson of Jacksonville, 
champion of the Big Ten Confer- 
ence. Sarasota, which failed to 
make the top ten, showed the fal- 
lacy of polltaking by downing 
third-ranked Manatee of Bradenton 
in a game which had no bearing 
on the South Florida Conference 
race, and Bradenton later won the 
crown with a clear-cut victory over 
Winter Haven. Among the smaller 


schools Haines City had a real . 


powerhouse which won the Ridge 
Conference title. Chipley, Pine- 
crest, Titusville, and Umatilla also 
went unbeaten. Winning league 
championships were Fort Pierce 
(Suncoast), Palatka (East Florida), 
Tallahassee Leon (Northeast), 
Wildwood (West Coast), and Lees- 
burg (Orange Belt). 


GEORGIA 


Grady of Atlanta scored a ‘distinct 
upset in Class AA by defeating 
Lanier of Macon, 9-6. Erskine Rus- 
sell did a nice job of coaching the 
champs, and spoiled Selby Buck’s 
dream of having his first umbeaten 
and untied Lanier eleven in 29 
-years of coaching. Buck has won 
championships but never with a 
perfect mark. Wright Bazemore’s 
great Valdosta team won Class A 
by thrashing LaGrange, 48-7, for 
its third consecutive crown. Val- 


1954 


dosta went on to defeat Mont- 
gomery Bell of Nashville easily in 
the Peanut Bow! for its 32nd game 
without defeat (one tie). Class B 


which defeated Ocilla, 25-19. Hawk- 
insville downed Calhoun, 27-6, for 
the Ccrown. N.S.Woodard coached 
Model and Bobby Gentry mentored 
Hawkinsville. 


HAWAII 


Before a crowd of 28,000 at Hono- 
lulu Stadium, Punahou Academy 
thumped St. Louis, 37-14, for the 


Scholastic League championship. . 
There are eight large schools inthe . 


city, and the top two teams meet 
at the end of the regular season. 
Waialua won the Rural Oahu cham- 
pionship, and Lahainaluna copped 
the Maui Island crown. At the close 


of the regular season, two all-star 


squads are selected from the big 
Interscholastic League and after 
journeying to other islands for 
practice games against local all-star 
squads, they meet in mid-Decem- 
ber in the Shrine Charity Aloha 
Bowl Game. A drenching rain 
failed to keep 23,000 spectators 
from sitting through the 1953 con- 
test. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston probably presented the 
best claim for the state crown by 
going undefeated within the state 
and losing only to Richland and 
Clarkston, two strong Washington 
elevens. Coach Bob Williams pilot- 
ed his eleven to victories over 
Boise, co-champion of the state’s 
biggest loop, and Sandpoint, tough- 
est team in the Panhandle area. 
Boise came up on the last day of 
the season to defeat Nampa and 
tie for the Big Six title. Nampa 
had lost only to Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon runner-up, Madison of Rex- 
burg had a fine team which went 
unbeaten to win the Upper Snake 
River championship, while Burley, 
tied once, inflicted the only loss of 
the season on Jerome to win the 
Big Seven crown. Smaller schools 
which won league or area champ- 
ionships were: Wilder (Snake 
River B), Genesee (District Two), 
Shoshone (Little Six), Heyburn 
(undefeated in District Four), 
Mackay and Roberts (District Six), 


champ was Model of Shannon . 


Shelley abe Snake River), and 
North Marsh (unbeaten in District 
Five). 


ILLINOIS 


Rock Islamd (coached by Shorty 
Almquist), East St. Louis (Wirt 
Downing), and Spring Valley (Dick 
Nesti) were the only major “un- 


- beatens” in the state, the first two 


ranning streaks to 21 games; Small- 
er schools which reached perfect 
conclusions were: Awburn, Jersey- 
ville, Carmi, Chénoa, Tuscola, Ela 
Vernon, Chatsworth, Wheaton, Bar- 
rington, Plainfield, Joliet Catholic, 
and Lake Forest. Academy. Proviso 
of Maywood won the tough Chicago 
Suburban League with one tie to 
mar its record. St. George of Evan- 
ston walloped Austin of the Public 
League, 38-12, to keep the Chicago 
title in the Catholic group, but it 
was a more open race with Terry 
Brennan departed for greener pas- 
tures. His Mt. Carmel eleven had 
won the three years 


INDIANA 


South Bend coached 
by Sam Wegner, won the polling 
championship of the state- because 
it played in rugged Northern Con- 
ference competition and went un- 
beaten. But Reitz of Evansville en- 
tered a strong claim on the basis 
of an umbeaten season (10 games) 


under Herman Byers. Terre Haute 
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A Hussey Model 6 at 
Comp Lejeune, N. 


Let One Set of Seats Do Your 
Outdoor and Indoor Seating Job 


a Hussey patented Portable steel stands are the economical answer to 
4 . your all-round seating problem. Hussey “Portables” can be easily 
ae moved from field to field, or into the gym for indoor needs. No skilled 
ou _ help is needed and they require only 2.2 minutes per seat to take down 
es and re-assemble. Additional sections can be added as needed. 


a Hussey “Portables” are safe (have a safety factor of 4 times the load 
requirement), require a minimum of upkeep and are moderate in cost. 
They are standard equipment in leading schools, universities, munici- 
palities, military camps, etc. 


- Because of their versatility, Hussey Model 6 and Model 8 “Portable” 

stands mean increased revenue at the lowest possible cost. They are 
> available for prompt delivery in 6, 10 and 15 fier sections. Hussey 
m also specializes in custom-built permanent steel grandstands to meet 
eo your exact requirements. 


: | Whether your seating problem is immediate or in the future, get com- 
vf plete information on a Hussey installation. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service without cost or obligation. 


FREE illustrated Hussey Seating Catalog 
sent on request. Write today! 


ee, 


HUSSEY MFG. Co., INC. 


541 Railroad Avenue Berwick, Maine 
Also manufacturers of—Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Soeits Equipment, Flag Poles, 


Since 1835 


iron Workers 


Fire Escapes and Miscellaneods tron 


Wiley and Sullivan went unbeaten 
in the Western Conference to share 
the title, while East Chicago Wash- 
ington was unblemished in North- 
ern Conference (West) play but 
dropped the championship tilt to 
South Bend. North Vernon, New 
Haven, and St. Joseph of South 
Bend finished perfect seasons in 
lesser competition, while Tipton, 
Rochester, and Seymour gained 
major conference laurels though 
defeated or tied at least once. 


IOWA 


An upset victory over Newton's 
1952 champs by Boone left Iowa 
City’s undefeated legions all alone 
at the top of the 250 or more schools 
playing football in the Hawkeye 
State. Coach Frank Bates turned 
out an eleven which held seven op- 
ponents scoreless and ran up 241 
points while giving up only 14. East 
Waterloo was another fine AA 
team. Grundy Center, Cresco, Wa- 
pello, and Lyons of Clinton had 
perfect records among middle en- 
rollment schools, although once- 
beaten Washington, playing Doub- 
le-A competition, won the Little 
Six Conference crown for the ma-. 
jor achievement. Casey, Early, 
Kingsley, Pocahontas, Waukon, and 
St. Columbkille of Dubuque were 
small school. finishing up per- 
fectly. 


KANSAS 


Long a doormat in the rugged Ark 
Valley League, Arkansas City 
stepped out this year to win the 
league crown and with it the vote 
for the mythical state champion- © 
ship. Coach Clint Webber’s squad 
won eight games and played a tie 


with El Dorado. Topeka, beaten 


only by Wichita East of the Ark 
Valley loop, was rated second fol- 
lowed by Lawrence, unbeaten Mc- 
Pherson, and Coffeyville. Small 
schools which turned in excellent 
records included Hays, Concordia, 


-Ellinwood, Marion, Great Bend, 


Ness City, Olathe, Cherryvale, Ef- 
fingham, Plainville, and Syracuse. 


KENTUCKY 
' A rating system gave Lafayette of 


Lexington a narrow margin over 
Paducah Tilghman for the state 
title. Both teams were undefeated 
in the state. Lafayette, coached by 
Bill Schaffnit, scored a post-season 
bowl victory over previously un- 
defeated Lynch, which ended in 
third place. Ralph McRight coached 
the Paducah eleven which dropped 
an early season game to an Evans- 
ville, Ind., team but finished with 
a 10-1 record. 


LOUISIANA 


Jesuit of New Orleans won the 
Class AA crown by edging Byrd of 
Shreveport, 7-6. All the scoring was 
done in the first period. From then 
on, the rivals belted it out on a 
muddy field so heavy that only 
three passes were attempted—all 
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by the losers. West Lake, a school 

which started playing football only 
six years ago and which was re- 
cently promoted to Class A ranks, 
won the championship of its divi- 
sion with a 32-0 triumph over Ray- 
ville. Ferriday was the Class B 
champion, 20-0, over Hanson Me- 
morial of Franklin. 


Maine uses a rating system to de- 
termine official champions, which 
seems to please no one. Stephens 
of Rumford was awarded the Large 

; School (FFF) title, though beaten 

| once, Skowhegan and Brewer 

| shared the FF crown, and Jay was 
alone in Class F. Cheverus of Port- 
land had a fine record in FFF with 
no defeats and one tie, but a sched- 
uling mishap failed to provide 
enough points to give the team the 
title. 


MARYLAND 


Unbeaten, untied McDonogh School 
won the Scholastic Association 
(Baltimore area) title, with Poly- 
technic the top rated public school 
team and Mt. St. Joseph heading 
the Catholic schools. The last two 
spoiled each other’s chances by 
playing a scoreless tie. Neither met 
McDonogh, which was coached by 
Howard Eyth. Northwestern of 
Hyattsville won the title in the 
newly formed Washington (D. C.). 


suburban group. nice te hove a of your 


MASSACHUSETTS 


It was Weymouth, Lowell, and month 
Newton sharing the title in Eastern time. UWe Or you 


Mass. Class A ranks—all unbeaten 
and little to choose from among with ee ° that 
‘them. Watertown (7-1-1) was the She Girt Qidon, but fella. 
B champ, while Coficord outranked : 
Braintree in C, though both had much 
perfect marks. Ipswich gained Class te toll You aduquotely- 

D honors, South Boston won the 


City District title, and Northhamp- 7 
ton was Class A champion in the we appreciate 


Western Mass. division. 


MICHIGAN Our aim ia te-hulp make your 
Pershing of Detroit, Ann Arbor, and 3 aa 
Grand Haven were unbeaten and ent YELL 


untied Class A teams. Pershing won 
nine games, including the city 


championship victory over Lour- of your athletic 
des, 21-7. Ann Arbor was the only — 

team to beat strong Flint Northern eff. 3 thy 

of the Saginaw Valley and also We fepe you wll rmumbor nome 
— own league crown. Iron- 

wood and Mt. Pleasant were high 7 ° 

ranked in Class B, while Flint Dye whon placing You. 
and Jackson St. Mary topped the —— 

Class C-D grouping. The ratings 


are not official. Ker Cramer of 
MINNESOTA PUBLISHER oF 
The St. James’ forces of Conch Ken THE PINGS 


Swanson were rated No.1 by news- | . 

papers in Minneapolis and St, Paul. | (amar 

The team won nine straight games  Vreducts 
and tallied 412 points to 19 for the : 
opposition. As a matter of fact the 


“champs” averaged 10.7 yards per 


carry on 238 running plays, 23 FROM YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 


yards per pass completion (37 of 
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TOPS 
| in 
Knit Football Pants 
Write for our~ 
Football 
PASADENA 


BOX 3111, PASADENA 6, CALIF. 


BALL STRIKE OUT” RULED 


SBASEBALL 


SCORE BOARDS 


illustration shows 
new Model N-811 
—with completely 
electric ‘‘Instant 
Vue" numerals. 


Your dollar buys more in Naden 
—write for free Catalogs—No. 
22, Football: No. 23, Basketball 
and No. 25, Baseball. 


NADEN ano SONS weaster city iowa 


88 were good), and showed a net 
yardage average over their rivals 
of 3,385 yards to 927. Detroit Lakes, 
coached by Marv Helling, swept 
through eight games with only one 
close one and could enter a claim 
against St. James, as could Edina- 
Morningside, winner of seven 
straight and the Lakes Conference 
title. Patrick Henry won the Min- 
neapolis title and defeated St. Paul 
Central in the annual Twin City 
championship game. Rochester, 
with one tie to mar its slate, cap- 
tured the rugged Big Nine Con- 
ference title by a half game from 


Winona, which had a successor to. 


Paul Giel in halfback Dick Brown. 


Z Nashwauk, Jackson, Elbow Lake, 


Preston, Benson, Kenyon, Lind- 
strom-Center City, Milaca, Sauk 


Rapids, Esko, and Hermantown. 


were undefeated though not so 
highly rated as the others. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Greenville smothered Natchez, 21-7, 
in the playoff game to win the cov- 
eted Big Eight championship. Ac- 
tually 18 schools are divided into 
North and South leagues and play 
round-robin to determine playoff 
representatives. Car] Maddox was 
the coach of the champions, who 
throttled Natchez’ Tony Byrne who 
had scored 32 touchdowns during 
the year to break a mark estab- 
lished by Shorty McWilliams of 
West Point and Mississippi State 
Small conference champs were 
Drew (Delta Valley), Aberdeen 
(Little Ten), Canton (Choctaw), 
and Menenhall (Little Dixie). Drew 
defeated Canton in a post-season 
contest and Winona upset Aber- 
deen. 


MISSOURI 
Because of the small amount of in- 
tersectional competition, there’s no 
real opportunity to name a state 
champion. Schools which won ma- 
jor sectional or conference cham- 
pionships included: Southeast (Kan- 
sas City); University (Prep League) 
which defeated Southwest (Public 
League) 7-0 for the St. Louis City 
championship; St. Joseph Central 


(Pony Express); Kirksville (North 


Central); King City (Grand River); 
Gower (Northwest Eight); Smith- 
Cotton of Sedalia (Central); Mex- 
ico (Northeast); Shelbina (Quint 
City); Maplewood, University City, 
and Webster Groves (tied for Sub- 
urban St. Louis Big Six); Ladue 
(Suburban Little Six); St. Louis 
Country Day (ABC League); Cape 
Girardeau, Sikeston and Poplar 
Bluff (Southeastern Big Eight); 
Portageville (Little Eight); Hig- 
ginsville (Missouri River); Har- 
risonville (Midwest); and E] Dora- 
do Springs (West Central). 


MONTANA 
Missoula won the Class AA cham- 
pionship via a 14-0 triumph over 
Butte Public, which played tremen- 
dous defensive football to keep the 


score as low as it was. Hal Sherbeck 
coached the Spartans who also won 
in 1952. The Class A final was an 
almost exact reversal of last year’s 
13-6 tussle, as Dawson County High 
of Glendive took the title away 
from Butte Central Catholic, 12-6. 
Forrest Wilson was the winning 
coach. Five regional champions 
were declared in Class. B: Polson, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Scobey, and . 
Great Falls Central Catholic. 


Though championships are doled 
only by the state’s leading news- 
papers, they’re pretty generally ac- 
cepted. Grand Island and Creighton 
Prep of Omaha shared the Class A 
crown, both having finished all- 
victorious. Holdrege (Jess Kiefer) 
won its second Class B title in four — 
years, but was pressed by also un- 
beaten St. Bonaventure of Colum- 
bus. In Class C, it was Geneva, 
Grant, Oakland, and Franklin in 
that order—all unbeaten,Clay Cen- — 
ter, smallest school in the state 
playing the 1ll-man game, was 
crowned D champion with a 6-1-1 
record. The team was coached by 
Bill Hoyt, and had 17 of the school’s 
24 boys on the squad. Winning 
Class A coaches were L. G. Fried- 
richs of Creighton and Jerry Lee, 
Grand Island. 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas fielded a powerful eleven 
which not only defeated its only 
Class AAA rival within the state 
(Reno) but went undefeated against 
strong California and Arizona 
squads. In Class AA, Elko nipped 
Ely, 28-27, after having defeated 


the same team, 49-19, during the 


regular season. Yerington won the 
title in the Class A Conference. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, coached by Buzz Harvey, 
went unbeaten against state op- 
position to win the Class A title. 
Somersworth again won in Class B, 
though once tied, while St. An- 
thony was the Class C titleholder. 
Jeff Francoeur coached Somers- 
worth, while Fred Ranger handled 
the C champs. 


NEW JERSEY 


The lack of an undefeated team in 
powerhouse Essex County threw 
the spotlight on Asbury Park, At- 
lantic City, and West New York— 
all of whick went unblemished. 
However, though Montclair, 
Orange, and East Orange took turns 
beating one another in Essex Coun- 
ty, they still finished 1-2-3 in the 
point standings, which are based 
on strength of opposition. In Group 
III, unbeaten Somerville and once- 
beaten South River turned in out- 
standing records, while Dover, 
Millville, Palmyra, Freehold, and 
Roselle Park were not stopped in 
Group II. The smallest schools had 
standard bearers in Swedesboro 
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THREE FINE RACKETS . . . designed 
and used exclusively by World Pro- 
fessional Champions. Choose 

for your team. On display at y6ur 
favorite sporting goods dealer’s or 
pro shop. Remember: If it’s Cortland, 
it’s American-made. 


“PERSONAL” 

Racket 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
Cortland Tennis Rackets are used 


CORTLAND | amateurs. 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION, 
Cortland Line Company, Inc., Cortland, N.Y° 


Arnett Starting Bl 
ett Starting Blocks..... 
| | “The Choice of the 1952 Olympic Champions” 
@ Better starts, better performances, less delay. @ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane 
Saves time in running off meets and heats. on your track and quit carrying blocks from 
e@ Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left school to school, town to town, or nation to 
footed, tall or short, in 3 to 9 seconds. Calibrated nation. | 
for remembered individual adjustment. @ “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,” Dean Crom- ° 


© So well built for standardization and costy so well, former U.S.C. Coach, 1948 Olympic Coach. 


little, now being used by hundreds of schools one @ “Without hesitation | can say that you have the 
for each lane. “Truly *he Champions Block.” finest block on the market.” L. T. Johnson, U. of 


@ Runners using Arnett Blocks hold many World Illinois Track Coach. 


records and broke several Olympic marks in 1952. @ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete F.O.B. Inglewood, California 
Replaceable parts when needed, Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75¢ each 


Sold direct to schools. | Send orders to: 


RICHARD W. ARNETT P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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Champ 


tong time school fav- 
crite. Rugged, depend- 
able. number dial- 
ing. Precision built for 
long life, trouble-free 
service. 


PROTECTION 


Master Jock Company 


No. 1525 
Key Controlled 


Same as No. 1500 but 


Each student hos own 
combination—yet one 
school-owned contro! 
key opens every locker. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 45. 


SPRING rice TIME 


lenses sealed in rubber 


Non-shatterable 
frame especially built for football. 


F ootball 
Prescription 
Goggles 


9 


Athletes Who Need Glasses 
WHERE THERE ARE ATHLETES You’ LL FIND PRECISION 
Forward prescription, check or money order to: 


Free Brochure on request 


and Florence (unbeaten and un- 
tied), but Verona, another Essex 
school outpointed both. St. Peter’s 
of Jersey City was the outstanding 
Catholic eleven. 


NEW MEXICO 


For the first time, New Mexico di- 
vided its schools into four enroll- 
ment groups and declared state 
champions via elimination. Roswell 
scored on a short forward pass in 
the last 90 seconds to defeat Albu- 
querque, 21-19, in Class AA. An- 
thony had a Class A powerhouse 
which ran over Raton, 27-0, and 
other champions were Aztec in 
Class B and Capitan in Class C. 


NEW YORK 
_ Outstanding teams in the state and 


their achievements in parenthesis: 
White Plains (undefeated since 
1949); Rye (unblemished in smaller 
Westchester County ranks); Bald- 
win (Triple A champ of Nassau 
County); Long Beach (unbeaten in 
Nassau Double A); Tappan Zee 
(Rockland County); Poughkeepsie 
(champs of four Mid-Hudson coun- 
ties); Nott Terrace (Section 2 Class 
A); Saratoga (Section 2 Class B); 
Columbia of East Greenbush (un- 
defeated in the -Albany area); 
Whitehall and Glens Falls (North- 
ern Conference); Massena (North- 
ern League); Plattsburg (Cham- 
plain Valley); New Hartford (Un- 
beaten Tri-Valley champs); Auburn 
(Central Conference); Ithaca 
(Southern Tier); Dolgeville (Mid- 
State); New Hartford (Tri Valley); 
Mohawk (Iroquois); Christian 
Brothers (Syracuse City); Waverly 
(Southern Counties); Corning 
Northside (West Central); Newark 
(Central Western); Edison (Roch- | 
ester City); Hamburg (Erie Coun- 
ty); Kenmore (Niagara Frontier); 
Bishop Timon (Western Catholic); 
and East High (Buffalo City). In 
New York City PSAL ranks, La- 
fayette and Far Rockaway boasted 
the best records, while St. John’s 
Prep led the Catholic Schools (who 
are forming a strong new league 
next season). 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham and Winston-Salem Rey- 
nolds shared the Class AAA crown 
by playing to a 14-14 tie in the 
finals. Durham, down 14-0, evened 
the count in the final quarter and 
got its last score with 35 seconds 
to play. Charlotte Harding repeated 
in Double-A with a convincing 20-0 
win over Hamlet. Massey Hill 
dropped Bessemer, 20-0, in Class 
A, and Albemarle defeated Bel- 
mont, 14-6, to gain the crown in 
the Western Carolina Assn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Shanley High of Fargo returned the 
state championship to the eastern 
division by walloping St. Mary’s of 
Bismarck, 40-20, in the East-West 
playoff. The two Catholic schools 
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put on a great scoring show, with 
Shanley counting 20 points in the 
third period after leading only 14- 
13 at halftime John Cechy coached 
the champs. St. Mary’s was forced 
to earn its title shot in a playoff 
with Jamestown. The game ended 
6-6 and was settled on a net yard- 
age basis. 


OHIO 
| For the sixth year in a row, the 
Massillon Tigers were voted No. 1 
in the state! Portsmouth, which 
also went undefeated, was awarded 
the runner-up spot and its coach, 
Bob Brownson, was selected “Ohio 
Coach of the Year” for his fine job. 
The 1953 season marked the end 
of an era for Massillon, for Mather 
has moved up to Kansas Univer- 
sity. In his six years at Massillon, 
Mather won 57 of 60 games, the last 
23 in a row. They outscored the op- 
position 2,227 to 432, and averaged 
39.9 per game in 1953. Schools 
which finished unbeaten this year 
were Akron St. Vincent, Toledo 
DeVilbiss, Lisbon, and Urbana, 
while Cleveland Rhodes and New 
Philadelphia each had one tie. 
None was rated close to Massillon 
and Portsmouth in the polls. 


OKLAHOMA 

Seminole slaughtered Altus, 49-14, 
for the Class A crown, while Ton- 
kawa downed Cleveland for the 
Class B title in a 26-20 thriller, and 


Maysville defeated Thomas, 6-0, in. 


Class C. Winning coaches were 

* Homer Simmons (Seminole), Travis 
Rhodes (Tonkawa), and Tom Mc- 
Vay (Maysville). Capitol Hill of 
Oklahoma City and Muskogee did 
not compete in the playoffs, which 
are limited to smaller enrollment 
groups. The two Double-A power- 
houses played a late season 27-27 
tie and were rated co-champs. 


OREGON | 
Central Catholic of Portland and 
Prineville repeated as champions 
in Classes A-1 and A-2, respective- 
ly. The Rams of Coach Harry Scarff 
defeated a surprisingly strong 
Grants Pass eleyen in the large 
schools final, 14-13. Grants Pass 
had eliminated the state’s No. 1 
ranking team, North Bend, in the 
first round of play by a 14-12 
count. Central Catholic, however, 
thoroughly proved its right to the 
crown by belting Hillsboro and 
second-ranked Salem on the way 
to the championship game. The 
champs allowed only four touch- 
downs to be scored against them in 
eleven games. Keith DeCoursey’s 
Prineville crew went through 12 
games unbeaten with a 31-14 
climax over Estacada for the 
crown. Five of the victories were 
scored over schools of larger classi- 
fication. Little Union from Eastern 
Oregon thumped Amity, 34-20, in 
a wide-open Class B final. Mel In- 
gram deserves a world of credit 


Also made in wali-type 3-stall 


MORE SCHOOLS INSTALL 
BRADLEY MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 


The sanitary features of Bradley Five-in-a-Group Showers 

and the savings in installation, piping and connections are 

realized more and more by schools, colleges and institu- 

tions. One set of cold and hot water, and one drain 

replaces 5 sets needed for 5 single-stall showers. a 
recent installations include 6 Bradley Showers at Sultan Cm oa 
(Wash.) School; 8 Shower Units at the’ Indiana School for Le 
the Deaf at Indianapolis; 3 Units at DeLaSalle Military 
Academy, Kansas City; 2 at Greenville H.S.; 12 at Sumner 
H.S., St. Louis; 8 at Harding H.S., St. Paul; 9 at Humboldt 
H.S., New Brighton, Minn.; 11 at Park Rapids ( Minn.) 
Sr. & Jr. High School. 


For helpful washroom Shower and Washfoentain sugges- 
tions, write for Catalog 5204. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. i 
2281 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


and Washfountains, 
write for Catalog 5204 
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Insist on OLYMPIC CHAMPION |. 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


aft moderate cost! 


IMPROVED ALTA-CO POWDER 


Refinements and improvements in essential 
ingredients and production methods make 
Dolge’s famed ALTA-CO more quickly 
soluble, more agreeable generally and 
better to handle. Dissolve economically in 
water for the all-important foot bath, 
ALTA-CO kills in less than a minute all 
different species of fungi commonly found 
in Athlete's Foot. Non-irritating; harmless 
to towels. 


ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


For dusting feet after shower or other 
exposure to moisture. 


H.D. FUNGICIDE FLOOR WASH 


Diluted 1 to 300 in water, this powerful 
wash provides additional protection against 
Athlete's Foot on surfaces where fungi is 
commonly found. 


Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN about 
saving offer on the DOLGE FOOT -TUB. 


FOR 
FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Send me 


Clty 


FREE BOOK 
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TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


ro better tennis by 


5 


coupon now. 


OUMLOP TIRE & CORP. Dept. 42, 500 Fifth Ave., How York City 


% 


Neme 


Help your students pla 


FREE Dunlop tennis books: ‘How 
y 
To Improve Youn Tennis Gamr” by Vinnie Richards 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players. 
Written by Vinnie 
Richards, outstanding 
figure in the tennis 
world—holder of 30 
Championships. This 
booklet is based on 
Richards’ own tourna- 
ment experience—illus- 
trated with 36 fast ac- 
tion shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 


for the way he brought his Grants 
Pass squad along for the title 
series. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Exceedingly close competition in 
almost all leagues kept the number 
of unbeaten and untied teams to a 
minimum. Abington won the Phila- 
delphia Suburban crown with a 9-0 
record, while St. James and North- 
east tied for the city title. Allen- 
town went unbeaten but sustained 
two ties in nine games. Schuylkill 
Haven defeated Scranton Tech, 28- 
6, to take Eastern Conference hon- 
ors but had a defeat and a tie, while 
Pottsville, winner of the Keystone 
» Conference, was beaten twice. York, 
champion of the tough Central 
Penn League was beaten on the 
last day of the season, while Donora 
and Har-Brack, unbeaten in West- 
ern League play, fought to a score- 
less tie to share the AA champion- 
ship of their area. Leechburg was 
Class A titleholder defeating Bald- 
win, 26-21, with halfback Dick 
Hunter getting all the points. 
Adams Township and Lock Haven 
were outstanding in West Central 
Pa. with unblemished records. 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, West Warwick, 
and Colt Memorial of Bristol won 
titles in Classes A, B and C, re- 
spectively. West Warwick is coached 
by Monk Maznicki, ex-Boston Col- 
lege great, and hasn’t been beaten 
by a Rhode Island) opponent since 
1948. Maznicki’s eleven and the 
Bristol team both were unbeaten in 
1953. The Class A race was exceed- 
ingly close, with East Providence 
finishing 6-1-1 to Rogers of New- 

port’s 5-1-2. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Schools in the Palmetto State com- 
pete for championships in three 
classes, but the eliminations are a 


' rather cumbersome affair and only 


half the association membership 
enter the playoffs each year. As a 
result, some unbeaten elevens do 


not bether going after titles. This 


doesn’t, however, detract from the 
laurels won by Mullins (12-7 over 
Pickens in Class A), Olympia (20-0 
over Berkeley in B), and St. John’s 
Island (32-0 over Heath Springs in 
C). The state’s largest schools are 
classified as AA, and Rock Hill, 
coached by Walt Jenkins, went un- 
defeated and was considered the 
top team in the state. Conway had 
a splendid season, going undefeated 
against South Carolina teams. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The big story was Washington High 
of Sioux Falls, which dropped out 
of the Eastern South Dakota Con 
ference to play a free-lance sched- 
ule. Rated by many as the best in 
a four-state area, Sioux Falls de- 
feated St. Paul Central and Min- 
neapolis South, two Sioux City 


Official for Collegiate Competition 


WEB BED 
TRAMPULINE 


Large Size, Folding Type | 


HIGHER QUALITY, LOWER COST 


A 24” by 26” Illustrated Chart on 


Defensive Baseball 


@ The perfect way to teach defensive base- 
boll . . . saves hours of individual in- 
struction in the field. 


® Diagrams and explains over 75 deploy- 
ments for every situation . . . position 
by position. 


@ Place it in your dressing room, and your 
players will do the rest. 


Only $3, postpaid 
BERNERD EVANS 


7110 Covey Road Forestville, Calif. 


LOCKER 


AND 
SPACE SAVING 


UNIFORM] 
HANGERS 


“ 


All steel wire welded 
construction. Cleon, 


ent finish. Available ia 
sizes to meet your leck- 
er room 


AMERICAN 
WIRE FORM CORP. 
267-273 Grant Ave. 

* Jersey City, New Jersey 


Handy. . Padding . . Material 


all with surgical adhesive mass 


Ve" thick 
Spongee Adhesive . . . Nitrogen sponge rubber 
7” wide x 30” long x Ve" thick 
7” wide x 30” long x 4” thick 
Adhesive Molefoam .. . Foam Rubber cov- 
ered with moleskin 
Sheets 8” x 11” x Ye" thick 
Propody Felt . High grade felt 


Prices on Application 


E-Z WALK CORPORATION 


104 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


| 
| 
Designed by 
Bob Fenner, Nationally Known 
Trampeline Authority 
| PARTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALL TRAMPOLINES 
Write for 
ws FREE LITERATURE 
. FENNER-HAMILTON CO. 
Denver 6, Cole. 
— 
| | | 
| 
ER 
CLIP OUPON ~ MAIL TODAY LoFome Adhesive Foam .. . Firm white 
G foam rubber 
| 
| 
= | Sheets 3° x 6” 
| | Flesh Colored Moleskin 
| / Cans... 12” wide x 5 yards 
| 
| 
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elevens, and Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
addition to four in-state rivals. The 


St. Paul team, city champions, were | 


drubbed by a 60-12 count, and only 
one contest was close. Bob Burns 
is the coach of this fine crew which 
hasn’t been defeated since 1950 and 
has a string of 31 straight going. 
Yankton had an unbeaten season 
and won the ESD title, while Can- 
ton in the Big Seven swept nine 
games. Wessington Springs went 
unbeaten in independent play, as 
did Tyndall in the Southeastern 
loop. Mobridge of the Central loop 
had a perfect record and included 
Redfield, Northeastern titleholder, 
among its victims. 


Chattanooga Central’s fine eleven 
was top-rated in the state and in- 
cluded among its victims Miami 
(Fla.) Senior, Jacksonville Landon, 
and Little Rock, Ark. Coach C. B. 
(Red) Etter’s Purple Pounders 
dropped their opener to Memphis 
Central and were tied by Bradley 
County, but a late season win over 
Isaac Litton of Nashville, second 
rated team in the state, gave them 
enough points to cop the crown. 
Oak Ridge, Memphis Central, Co- 


lumbia, and Knoxville Central fol- | 


lowed in the standings, but it 
seemed that every good team in 
the state was beaten at least once. 


TEXAS 


The championship circus finished 
up after Christmas and all four 
classes provided interesting elimi- 
nations. Lamar of Houston brought 
the city its first title with a stun- 
ning 33-7 triumph over powerful 
Odessa in Class 4A. Port Neches, 
a Cinderella team, downed Big 
Spring, 24-13, in the 3A finals. The 
following week Huntsville’s strong 
squad grabbed Class 2A honors 
with a resounding 40-6 triumph 
over Ballinger, and Ranger startled 
Luling, 34-21, in Class A. -Winning 
coaches were: O. C. Warden (Ran- 
ger), Mance Park (Huntsville), 
Gene McCollum (Port Neches), and 
Bob Schulze (Lamar). St. Thomas 
of Houston won the state Catholic 
title over Jesuit of Dallas. 


UTAH 


The big news occurred in Class B 
ranks where Millard of Fillmore 
gained its fourth consecutive title 
with a last quarter 25-20 victory 
over Tooele. East Salt Lake won 
in Class A for the second year, 13-0, 
over Ogden. Taft Watts coaches 
Millard, while Tally Stevens is the 
East High mentor. 


VERMONT 


Coaches named Bellows Free Acad- 
emy of St. Alban’s their state 
champion, but it’s difficult to see 
how they relegated Brattleboro, 
also with a perfect record, to sec- 
ond place. Both were fine teams 
competing in different ends of the 
state, with Brattleboro a particu- 
larly high scoring machine. 


ONE ROW OR THE ENTIRE 
BLEACHERS CAN BE 
EXTENDED FOR USE 

@ New in Design. ~ 


@ Built-in Safety never before reol- 
ized in Mechanital Folding 
Bieachers. 


@ Sturdy and Rugged enough to 
withstand modern day usage. 


@ Has that Stadium “FEEL” 
| of solid Comfort yet works with 

Select Berlin EZ-A-WAY you “will the minimum of Effort. 

find them the most desirable bleachers for indoor ¢ Satisfaction unconditionally guar- 

spectator seating on the market today. anteed. 


new bleachers before you complete any 
seating plans for this year. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


PLAY HERE JUST ONCE. eee 


and you'll insist on 


Controlled resiliencyt that increases fast, lively action 
has made Robbins gym flooring the favorite with 
coaches and players. 

Robbins IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* Ma- 
ple flooring is locked together with steel splines to form 
a unit that remains smooth and uniformly resilient. 


tFor more information and the name of your nearest 
authorized contractor, write Dept. $34, Reed City, Mich. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat, OF. 


MILLIONS 


“a? ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


nossins World's Largest Monufacturer of Maple Flooring 


| 
/ 
NEW 
BER L av 
| CHER 
| BLEA 
3 
TENNESSEE | 
| 
| 
Pa 
| 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
Ishpeming, Michigan 
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* 
OO, 
@ 
CAs See TV in the’ 
n on n e 
Rose Bow! Game! 
 Colorfull ivel 
4.4 
Attractive 
SOY 
seanet Style AG Jersey styled with self setae 
oe 
ee material insert at top of sleeves. 295% 
Can be hed with %” Ribett braid 
6.” 
oes’ through center of insert for added SSR 
color. Outstanding design in school 
color combinations that have met 
with instant success everywhere. 
Jerseys are available in a complete 
. 
‘ 
choice of fabrics. 
* 
8 
Write for Complete Information 
able on request 
4 
@ 
AAA 
. 


The Aluminum Spill-Proof Hurdle 


Planned for Economy — Designed for Safety 
e Save Dellars—There is No Save the Hurdier—There is 
Yearly Maintenance. Savin Hurdie spills are 
in maintenance requires now of the 
old hurdies will seen struck with required ei 
off this attractive rugeedly pound foree the hurdie swings 
constructed aluminum al dewn rapidly. The hurdter’s 
is not . The hurdle 
in Man P There meets A.A.U. and WN.C.A.A. 


Save 
is Ne Delay Before a Race. specifications. 
ur @ Save Time — There is Ne 
ieki lesco 
whieh firmly . your — order 
he f 30”, 36”, 30” reet us. The Alumi- 
thousand schools — coast to 
n minimum space. coast. 
Price $18.95 each, F.0.B. Wynnewood, Pa. 
Minimum Order Two 


Aluminum Athletic Equipment Company 
BOX 145 WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Revolutionary Pressure Line Marker 


Proven over the last five years by lead- 

ing Colleges, High Schools, and Prep 

id +> Here are the big advantages it offers you: 


Will operate on athletic fields of all types. 

Sprays a line of uniform density and width. 

No fuzzy and ragged edges. 

A better line in half the time. 

Exceptionally fine for marking on grass, 
cinder, track, clay, etc. , 


See your dealer or write us direct. 


SUPREME MARKERS 
HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


VIRGINIA 


The margin of one victory settled 
the Group championship 
among the state’s largest schools. 
Granby of Norfolk was undefeated 
in nine games, Hampton in eight, 
and since the former played the 
tougher schedule it was awarded 
the title. Granby was coached by 
Ed Derringe and Hampton by Suey 
Eason. Smaller schools in the state 
do not play to a state champion- 
ship, but rather to eight district 
titles. A district champ may chal- 
lenge the winner of its neighboring 
district for the regional crown. 
Manchester of District 2 had a 
splendid team which compiled an 
undefeated record and beat Suffolk 
of District 1. Bedford won in Dis- 
trict 3, Emporia in District 4, and 
Handley of Winchester and Wil- 
liam Fleming of Roanoke in 5 and 
6, respectively. Saltville (7) downed 


‘Big Stone Gap (8) for the South- 


western regional title. 


WASHINGTON, 


Olympia won the state sportswrit- 
ers’ poll mainly by virtue of.a 7-6 
Thanksgiving Day triumph over 
Queen Anne of Seattle in the an- 
nual invitation game between the 
city champions and an outstanding 
state team. Pasco adherents, how- 
ever, had a good claim for the title 
as the smaller school won impres- 
sively in the Yakima Valley League 
and went undefeated in nine games. 
Roy Carlson coached Olympia and 
Em Morgan tutored Pasco. In Class 
B, Tonasket, mentored by Lou Boni, 
was voted No. 1 followed by Ilwaco, 
Ritzville, and Neah Bay, the last 
named being the smallest school in 
the state playing 1l-man football. 
All were unbeaten. South Kitsap, 
Clarkston, and Federal Way of Re- 
dondo were Class A teams which 
were unbeaten and untied but 
failed to garner enough votes for 
the title. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Barboursville, hardly one of the 
state’s larger Class A schools, won 
a well-deserved state championship 
iby defeating Benwood Union, 27-0. 
Coach Dick Ware was truly the 
toast of the town in this community 
of 2,000, as was his star fullback, 
Bobby Barrett. The Class B crown 
went to Sisterville which defeated 
Romney, 27-12. George Strager 
coached the winners. 


WISCONSIN 


Wausau, Green Bay West, and 
Whitefish Bay had the best large 
school records in the state, while 
Racine Horlick, Beloit, and Me- 
nasha also compiled fine marks. 
F. L. (Frosty) Ferzacca of the 
Green Bay eleven wound up a 
splendid pret coaching career by 
gaining the head coaching job at 
Marquette. Win Brockmeyer, Wau- 
sau mentor, is another who may 


someday be heard from on a na- 
tional scale. His team has now won 
19 in a row. Unbeaten and untied 
smaller schools were: Berlin, Lake 
Geneva, Racine County Aggies, 
Sun Prairie, West DePere, Manawa, 
Medford (for the second year), 
New Lisbon, Wautoma, Winne- 
conne, and Waunakee. 


WYOMING 
Sheridan’s Broncs copped their sec- 
ond straight Wyoming Class AA 
title and left no doubt as to their 
superiority since they also defeated 
Worland, Class A champion, 18-0, 
in a regular season game. The team 
coached by Carl Rollins won all 
ten games this season and has not 
been beaten since early 1952. Wor- 
land downed Torrington, 13-7, to 
retain its smaller schools’ crown. 


Coaches’ Corner 


(Continued from page 50) 


During a kick, a Chicago Bear tackle 
messed up his assignment and the ball 
caught him squarely in the seat of his 
pants. It was recovered by an oppos- 
ing guard who ran it over for a touch- 
down. George Halas promptly yanked 
the tackle, After the culprit had taken 
his place on the bench, Halas came 
over and kindly asked, “How are you, 
fella?” 

“Why fine, coach,” answered the 
tackle, surprised. by this solicitude. 

“Good,” murmured Halas, “for a 
while I was afraid you might have 
concussion of the brain.” 


Tony Galento astonished the boxing 
world by upending the great Joe Louis 
with a roundhouse left. Before the 
referee could start his toll, Louis 
bounced up and squared off again. 

In Louis’ corner at the end of the 
round, trainer Jack Blackburn looked 
at Joe reproachfully. “I keep teaching 
you and teaching you to take a count 
when knocked down. Now why didn’t 
you stay down for nine like I’ve al- 
was taught you?” 

“What,” snapped Joe, “and let him 
get all that rest!” 


Since Yogi Berra’s favorite literature 
is comics, he was always in awe of 
his ex-roommate Bobby Brown. 
Bobby, now a full-fledged doctor, al- 
ways carried something “heavy” with 
him. One evening Yogi saw Bobby 
poring over a fat text on anatomy. 
Yogi didn’t say anything until he saw 
Bobby close the thick volume, then 
he brightly asked: 

“Hey, Bobby, how did it come out?” 


_ _ The irrepressible Groucho was intro- 
duced to a pale-looking umpire. “Are 
you British?” asked Groucho. 

_ “Why, no. Why do you ask?” 
“Well, there’s an old saying that 

the sun never sets on a British um- 

pire!” 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 


@ FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; Yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 

@ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 

@ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s: Place. 


@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


T Ribbon 


Minimum Order $3.60 


We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals. 


Write for further information. 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 


Comparison is proof 
CHECK FEATURE FOR FEATURE — 


LEAVITT’S the bleacher ‘ 


Since 1895, Leavitt's ex- 
perience has resulted in 
the development of an 
entirely new concept of 
telescoping bleachers. 


GREATER GREATER 
SAFETY DURABILITY 


vemen cross - v 
without use ovement 


GREATER 
MOBILITY 


The onty telesce 
bleacher that 


owe 


208-220 “GRIGGS ST., URBANA, ILL. 


| 
lh Gatlin 
BONS 
—— 
| 
| 
= 
| 19 5 4 
DASH 
| 
=" 
| 
| FIRST 
| 
| 
wy, 
| 
Miss 
| 
pie on 
| 
ane 
is 
- 
| 
§ 
| 
| @ Knockdown Portable Wood Bleachers @ Portable Steel Grandstands 
@ Add-A-Seat Permanent Stee! Stadiums 
Compare Feature for Feature, Leavitt's Always the Bleacher 
| 


| Basketball Timers and Scoreboards 


Has all the new features: 

- @ Synchronized Flasher-Timer @ Loud Horn Vibrator Type 

23 @ Electric Numbergrams @ Translucent Team Names 
- @ All Units on Separate Connectors | @ Remote Control . 

a Overall size 72" x 34” x 6", numbergrams 6/2" x 10’, letters 5” high 
| Other Models Also Available. Immediate Delivery 

EAST LAKE STREET, NILES, MICHIGAN 


All Snyder grandstands and 
3 bleachers, with the exception of 
“i seatboards and footboards, are 
ae built throughout of structural 
steel, making Snyder Steel Stands 
Safer. 


Ease in installation, fabricated 
for long usage, and designed so 
that additional sections can be 
added, or moved about, makes 
Snyder Steel Stands Economical. 

i So for Safety and Economy, 

ig specify Snyder Steel Stands or 

2, Bleachers. Our engineers will 
gladly help in planning your 
next installation. 


e portable 

e sectional 

e permanent 
_STEEL| BLEACHERS 


e indoor | 
e outdoor 


: For further information write: 


TANK CORP. 


O Box 14 Buffalo S N Y P O Box 2390, Birmingham ate. 


: * 


UE to space limitations last month, 

Scholastic Coach was unable to 
print its entire All-American Football 
Squad “honorable mention” list. The 
list could not be considered complete 
without inclusion of the following 
players—all backfield men (unless 
otherwise signified): 


ARIZONA—Larry Williams, Amphi- 


_ theater (Tucson); Sterling Bonner, 
Mesa; Gordon Phegley, tcher; 
Bill co Nogales. 

CAL IA—Douglas Dick, Redon- 


Dick Garcia, Banning; Adol- 
ho Garcia, Lincoln (L.A.); Carl 
etchie, San Fernando. | 

FLORIDA — Jim Rountree, Miami 
Jackson; Al Carter, Sarasota; Jim- 
my Prestwood, Haines City; 
Sears, Pensacola. 

GEORGIA — David Brotherton, G, 
Rossville; Mike Trotter, G, Atlanta 
Grady; Ed Crawford, C, Decatur; 
Jerry Trantham, C, Ocilla; Charles 
Maynard, Decatur; Joe DeLany, 
North Fulton; Wilbur Lofton, Atlan- 
ta Grady; Jimmy Usry, Americus; 
Wesley Melvin, Fort Valley. 

Flores and Larry Mau- 

in, John Haddox and 
yle Coyle” Bolse. 

ILLINOIS—Larry Breyfogle, Law- 
renceville; Nick Grevan, Tilden 
Tech (Chicago); Ralph Kallenbach, 
Elgin; Jim Heid, palding; Walt 
Klinge, Mendota; ‘haar Wile, Salem; 
Fred Harris, Highland Park; Ron 
DeNardo, Trinity; Bob Sims, Joliet. 

KANSAS — Ralph Pfeifer, Hays; 
Charles Norris, Ellinw - Larry 
Davis, E] Dorado; Merlyn Burr, St. 
Francis; Dave Freeman, 

LOUISIANA—Paul Stephens, Is- 
trouma; M. C. Reynolds, Mansfield: 
Mackie Bourg, Hanson; Jim Taylor, 
Baton Rouge. 


|’ MINNESOTA — John Drazenovich, 


Nashwauk; Jerry Benda, Jackson; 
Dick Cutler, Preston; Bill Jukich, 
Morgan Park; Rhody Tuszka, Du- 
luth Central; Bob Lieb, Kenyon. 

MISSISSIPPI — William Otis Hurst, 
Bruce; Tony ah gg Natchez; Jackie 
Simpson, Corinth. 

NEW Grodberg, As- 
bury Park; Joe Appello, Roselle 
Park; Joe Gomes, East Side (New- 
ark); Frank Rie 1, South River. 

NEW YORK—Bill Strumke, Peeks- 
kill; Chuck Zimmerman, Christian: 
Bros. (Syracuse); Sam Booker, Riv- 
erhead; Nick Tate, Niagara Falls; 
George Davis, Kenmore; om Ryan, 
Timon (Buffalo); Ron Pawlik, Riv- 
erside (Buffalo). 

OKLAHOMA—Bill Sturm, Muskogee; 
Joseph, Seminole; Royce 

Queen, Ardmore; Chuck Page, B, 
apitol Hill City). 
— Bruce Gilmore, 
Wilmont Banks, York; Bernie Mat- 
ta, Lansford; Dick Hunter, Leech- 
burg; Don Hafer, Schuylkill Haven. 

TEXAS—Don Barber, Floydada; Lar- 
ry George, Crozier; Ray Masters, 
Brownwood; Carlisle Robinson, Big 
Spring; Joe Clements, Huntsville: 
R. V. Allcorn, Olton; Johnny Elam, 
Luling. 


HONORABLE MENTION * 
ADDENDA 
& 4 “ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
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The manufacturers of the 
CUSHMAN KICKING TOE 


which has become famous all over the 
U. S. in 8 years of use for conversions 
' and field goals is proud to announce the 


association of BEN” Agajanian 
and the introduction of the “‘BOOTIN 
BEN” place kick holders tee. The only Tee 


designed for the holder as well as the 
kicker. The combination of a CUSHMAN 
KICKING TOE for the Kicker, and the 
“BOOTIN BEN” Tee for the holder, will 


insure a greater total of pwints for any 
team. An average of 3,000 games are 


won or lost by 1 point annvally. Coachest 


Put these 2 extra players on the squad. 
Available at your supplier. 


DAHLMAN PRODUCTS 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


MASTE 


coupon directly to Scholastic Coach Advertising Dept., 33 W. 42 St., 
parenthesis denote 


ALUMINUM ATH. EQUIP. (68) 


[-] Brochure on Aluminum 
Spill-Proof Hurdle 


AMERICAN WIRE (66) 


[] Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


ARNETT, RICHARD (63) 


taformation on Starting 
Blocks 


BECTON, DICKINSON (33) 


[] Coaches Manual on Pre- 
vention and Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries 


BERLIN CHAPMAN (67) 


Complete Details on 
Ez-A-Way 


BIKE WEB (27) 


[] Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
(65) 


[] Catalog on Multi-Stall 
Showers and Wash- 
fountains 


BROWN, M. D. (70) 


[] Catalog of Electric 
Scoreboards for Base- 
ball, Football, Basketball 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (35) 


[] 1954 General Athletic 
Equipment Catalog 


CORTLAND RACQUET (63) 
“Tennis Tactics’ Book 


CRAMER CHEMICAL (61) 


{_] Information on Training 


Supplies and Textbooks 


DAHLMAN PRODUCTS (71) 


Information on Kicking 
Toe and Kicking Tee 


~ DUNLOP RUBBER (66) 


C] “How to improve Your 
Tennis Game” by 
Vinnie Richards 


How many 


EDERER DIVISION (17) 


Catalog of Complete 
Line of Invincible 
Nets for all Sports 


SEE PAGE 72 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


pages on which the advertisement may be found. 


E-Z WALK (66) 


[] Literature and Sample 
of Shufung Fungicide— 
Sanitizer-Deodorant 


FAIR PLAY (72) 


Catalog on Electric 
Scoreboards 


FENNER-HAMILTON (66) 


Literature on Web Bed 


Trampoline 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 


[] Official Game Rules 
Booklet 


[] Rules Booklets for Bad- 
minton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table Ten- 
nis, Bat Tennis 


GRISWOLD, LARRY (72) 


C7 Information on Trampo- 
line Bed and Trampoline 
Manual 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY (32) 


[] Information on Wigwam 
Athletic Socks 


HARVARD TABLE TEN. (22) 


Table Tennis Tournament 
Charts and Instructional 
Booklet 


HILLERICH-BRADSBY (25) 

Famous Slugger Year- 
book 

[] Official Softball Rules 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL (43) 


[] Gym Marking Chart 
Basketball Scoring and 
Scouting Book 


HODGMAN RUBBER (56) 


[] Complete Athletic 
Clothing Catalog 


HORN SCHOOL EQUIP. (49) 

{] Catalog on Folding 
Partitions, Gym -:Seats, 
Stages, Classroom 
Wardrobes 


HOUSE OF HARTER (69) 


[] Catalog on Track 
Awards Ribbons and 
Complete Line of 
Trophies and Medals 


HUSSEY MFG. (60) 


[} Catalog on Steel Port- 
able Bleachers 


Woter Sports Equipment 
Catalog 


COUPON 


Information on Northern 


New York 36, N. Y. 


& JOHNSON 

(45, $1) 

[] Information on 
Line of V Front Sup- 
porters 

[} Information on Red Cross 
Adhesive Tape 

K. & P. CO. (52) 


Information on Dow- 
metal Crossbars ond 
Standards | 


KING-O’SHEA (54) 


Information on Custom- 
Built Athletic Equipment 


LEAVITT BLEACHER (69) is 
Catalog of Complete 
Line of Bleachers 


LINEN THREAD (31) 


[] Catalog of Complete 
Line of Gold Medal 
Nets for “All Sports 


McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD (37) 

Full Color Catalog’ of 
Adirondack White Ash 
Baseball and Softball 

MAPLE FLOORING (4) 
Hoard Maple Floors 


MARYLAND CLINIC (46) 
Information 


MASTER LOCK (64) 


Brochure on Stoinless- 
Steel Key-Control 
Padlocks 


MEDART PRODUCTS (23) 


Information, Acromat- 


Trampoline 
Backstops, Scoreboards 
(] Catalog on Dressing 
Room Equipment 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER (39) 
[] Basketball Scouting Book 


MOSBY CO. (47) 
[} Sports Book List 


NADEN & SONS (62) 
Electric Scoreboards 
and Timers 

[] Baseball Catalog 

Basketball Catalog . 

Football Catalog 
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wt | [] Catalog on Telescopic 
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There's a 


FAIR PLAY SCOREBOARD 
to fit your school 


MINUTES Uk: He 


produc scorin ipment to on 
situation. Here is FB-50, 18 feet 
long by 82 feet high. There's a size to fit 
our age . Write todey for complete in- 


FAIR PLAY MFG. 


73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 


TRAMPOLINE BED 


World's finest woven webbing bed. 
Nylon reinforced 
Custom made to fit your frame 


TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 


LARRY GRISWOLD 
1812 Second Ave., S.£., Cedar Rapids, lowe 


INDEX 


MASTER COUPON 


NATIONAL SPORTS (52) 


Price Cirevlar on 
Jim-Flex Gym Mats 


NEW EQUIPMENT (24) How many 
Further information on: RAWLINGS (3) 


[) Badminton Racket 
Whirlpool Bath 

(J Jr. Athletic Supporter 
Football Cape 

[] Shoulder Pads 

[] Roll-Out Bleachers 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE (55) 


literature on Trampo- 
lines 


{_] Booklet, “Tips on 
Trampolining 
O-C MFG. (65) 
Information on V-Front 
Athletic Supporters 
PENNA. ATH. PRODUCTS 
(Inside Back Cover) tion” 
[] Catalog on Complete Line 


of Rubber-Covered Bolls ROBBINS FLOORING (67) 


QUAKER OATS (40-41) 


[] Booklet, “How to Play 
Baseball,” by Ethan Fabric 
Allen 


(See poge 71 for other listings) 
(Numbers in porenthesis denote page 
on which advertisement may be found) 


SKINNER & SONS (19) 
Information on Skinner 


? SNYDER TANK (70) 


REMINGTON ARMS (53) 


Instructor's Manual on 
Operation of a Rifle 


RIDDELL, JOHN T. 
(Inside Front Cover) 
Booklet and Cotalog, 
“The Story of Quality Railings, etc 
Athletic Shoe Construc- 


Information on Steel 
Bleachers 


Spring and Summer 
Sports Catalog 

[] Advance Football and 
Basketball Catalog 


REGAL AWARDS (34) 


Catalogs of Sports 
Trophies and Awards 


SPALDING & BROS. (1) 
[) Catalog 

[] Sport Show Book 
SPANJIAN SPORTS (62) 
[] Football Catalog 


SPOT-BILT (14-15) 
[] Catalog of Complete 
Line of Athletic Shoes 


STEWART IRON (28) 


[] Catalog of Fences, 
Baseball Backstops, 
Wire Mesh Partitions, 


SUPREME MARKERS (68) 


Information on Pressure 
Line Marker 


Information on tron- 


 PI-MAC SPORTS (48) 


information on Alumi- 
num Portable Bat Rack 


PLAYTIME EQUIP. (18) 
[_] Literature on Welded 
Steel 


bound Continvous Strip TRACK & FIELD SUPPLY (48) 
Maple Gym Floors 


SAND-KNITTING (68) 


[] Complete Catalog of 
Athletic Equipment 


Bleachers SEAMLESS RUBBER (29) 


Catalog on Complete 
Line of Equipment 
‘WILDROOT (57) 


[] Grooming Guide 
Teaching Guide 


PRECISION GOGGLE (64) Training Manval, 
Strapping of Athletes’ WILSON (21 
Brochure on Football Cat of Footballs, 
Prescription Goggles Basketballs, Soccers Catalog 
NAME POSITION 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
‘SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
CITY 


. No coupon honored unless position is stated 


March, 1954 - 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. _.. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM CORPORATION _ 
ARNETT, RICHARD W. 


68 
66 
BECTON, DICKINSON & COMPANY 33 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 67 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COMPANY __ 65 
35 

63 


BROWN, M. D., COMPANY | 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR COMPANY _—s_.. 
CORTLAND LINE COMPANY, INC. |. 


CRAMER CHEMICAL COMPANY... 
DAHLMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
DOLGE,C.8., COMPANY 66 
66 
EDERER DIVISION, THE LINEN THREAD 
17 
EVANS, BERNERD 66 
E-Z WALK CORPORATION... 
FAIR PLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 72 
FENNER-HAMILTON COMPANY... 66 
GENERAL SPORTCRAFT COMPANY. 2 
GRISWOLD, 72 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY COMPANY... 32 
HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY... 22 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY... 25 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY... 43 
HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY... 56 


HORN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 49 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY...__ 60 
4th Cover 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON... 45, 51 
K.&P. ATHLETIC COMPANY 52 
KING-O’SHEA ............... | 
LEAVITT BLEACHER COMPANY 
LINEN THREAD COMPANY, INC. 
MacGREGOR SPORTS EQUIPMENT 6 
McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD, INC.....___ 37 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 4 
MARYLAND UNIV. COACHING CLINIC. 46 
MASTER LOCK COMPANY.............. 64 
MEDART, FRED, PRODUCTS, INC. 7 23 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 39 
MOSBY, C. V., COMPANY, THE... 47 


NADEN & SONS ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD CO. 62 
NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 38 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 52 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY. 55 


O-C MANUFACTURING COMPANY 65 


PENNSYLVANIA AHLETIC PROD. DIV. OF THE 
GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 3rd Cover 
PI-MAC SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY... 48 
PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT CORPORATION _— 18 
PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE COMPANY 64 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 40-41 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 3 
REGAL AWARDS COMPANY................ 34 
kEMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. ......._. 53 
RIDDELL? JOHN T., INC... .......... 2nd Cover 
ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY......... 67 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORPORATION .. 68 
SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, THE 29 
SKINNER, WILLIAM, & SONS 19 
SNYDER TANK CORPORATION. sists 70 

1 


SPALDING, A.G.,& 


SPANJIAN SPORTSWEAR... 
SPOT-BILT WA 14-15 
STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC... 28 


SUPREME MARKERS 68 
TRACK AND FIELD SUPPLY = 
WILDROOT COMPANY, 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 21 
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| 
HOME VISITOR 
. | dent. Four-color illustrations ......... $3.75 
HOUSE OF HARTER, THE. 69 
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‘Alweys the Winner when 
Buy ers Demand BEST SUALITY! 


Athletic 


When it comes 

school and recreation de Soriment pur- 
boyers who demend best-quclity award 
the who seli PENNSYLVANIA, join thousends of buyers 
know they wel more for their money with PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania Championship Balls ara official in size, weight, 


PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 
_ PIC-12 Softball Championship Championship 
3 Playground Ball | y_76 Tennis Ball 


For industrial 
All-purpose, red- 
municipal, | rubber ball for poy- | X76 


church and 
school leagues. High- arr cover guar- 


est quality Kapok gauge, antees longer 


center, cord wound. le weor. 
wearing Sharpe 


rubber. J play. 


Ideal for var- 

sity games 
cnd practice. Multi-ply fabric 
construction. Perfect styling 
and “just right” feel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PBC-6 
Championship 
Basketball 
Players like the 
feel and finger- 
tip control of this ball. Perfect 


balance for accurate passing, 
shooting and rebounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PSC-6 


Championship 
Soccer Ball 


Built rugged to 

take punishment. Multi- 

ply carcass of high-tensile 
fabric. Retains shape longer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PVC-6 


Championship 
Volley Ball 
Feathery “feel” 


and perfect balance. 
Favorite for indoor, outdoor 


2 


Built to take pounding 
of this popular game. Extra 
strong fixture for rope attach- 
ment vulcanized into ball. 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
Subsidiary of The General Tire & Rubber Company > 


sors Office: Box 951, Akron, Ohio * Los Angeles Branch: 5551 Jillson St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PFC-6 
Championship 
Football 
ool — 
RIVERSIDE 
SyLVANIA 
pen, FOOTBAL 
48 NIA 
58 VANIA 
FOOTBALL 
S 
‘Shape 
use. 
| | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Championship 
f 
~ = 
PEMMSYLVANMIA 
Athietic 
ip. 


A MUST. 
PM ATHLETIC GQuPPLY ROOM 


PENETRATING 


LEATHER OIL 


SOFTENS HARD LEATHER 


An indispensable product wherever athletic shoes are used or stored. 


Keeps the uppers of shoes soft and pliable, and prevents deterioration of all 


leather parts — also a very effective germicide. 


_Compounded in our own shops — where we employ the oldest and largest 


group of experienced athletic shoe rebuilding personnel — anywhere. 


Sold only by the IVORY SYSTEM —in one gallon cans at $4.50 per gallon 


— east of the Mississippi — $5.00 west of ‘The River”. 


IVORY SYSTEM pays the carrying charges. 


| 
| "4 RECONDITIONERS 
EQUIPMENT 


